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SUSPENSE! 


ae aflame after the bombing WHICH IS HARDER? 


To await the crash of the 
bomb which will demolish 
the work of many years; or 


to face the task and worries 





of restoration? 


yi Sisters of St. Joseph 


have gone through the 
former terrible experience. 
Now they are in the sec- 
ond period of suspense. 
Will your charity reassure 
them? Will you encourage 


them to go on? 


Please send an offering 


to the 


SISTERS or ST. JOSEPH 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 


Sisters of St. Joseph look out at us from their ruined convent 
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® Emptoyeer and 
wage-earner, Con- 
gressman and 
voter, soldier and 
sailor, President 
and new citizen— 
all agree on the 
importance of the 
subject of Indus- 
trial Peace and 
National Defense. 
No one is more 
qualified for this 
discussion than 
Joun R. STEEL- 
MAN, Director of 
the United States 
Conciliation Serv- 
ice. The simple 
statement of the 
successful efforts on behalf of industrial peace will 
arouse an appreciation of this Service. 

Arkansas is the home state of Mr. Steelman. He 
gathered degrees at Henderson-Brown, and Vanderbilt 
Colleges and at North Carolina. Studies brought him 
to Harvard in 1926. For six years (1928-34) Alabama 
College held him as professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics. From that date until the present he has been 
in the United States Conciliation Service. 


John R. Steelman 


® Privarery and publicly—between arguments on na- 
tional issues—opinions are aired for and against the 
sending of Relief to Europe. Viewing it from the politi- 
cal, strategic 
angles—as well as 
from that of 
Christian charity 
—MELANIE STAERK 
presents a valu- 
able picture of 
European needs 
. and of the agen- 
cies interested in 
lessening the dis- 
tress of the con- 
quered peoples. 
A native of 
Switzerland, the 
author traveled 
extensively in Eu- 
rope and studied 


Mary Perkins in England. In 


1932 she came to the United States. Eight years ago she 
became a Catholic. Three years later Rosemont College 
took her on the staff as teacher of American and 
European Governments and International Relations, 
Her lament is that she is unable to offer her services as 
a nurse. 


° Anorner Lapy, often represented in these pages, is 
HELEN WALKER Homan. In that personal letter fashion, 
which has won her so many followers, she addresses 
Benjamin Frank- 

lin on The Rich- 

ness of ‘‘Poor 

Richard.” 


© Ar an N.C. 
W.C. peEsk in 
Washington, E., 
FRANCIS Mc- 
Devitt deals with 
facts. Away from 
the office he re- 
lieves his mind by 
plunging into the 
creation of fic- 
tion. This month 
we have the ad- 
ventures of The : 
Man From Bogoté. Enw Dinnis sends another story, 
A King’s Client, from the embattled island of Britain. 


E. Francis McDevitt 


© Mary Perkins, who has previously entertained out 
readers with unusual treatment of unusual material, 
now directs our thoughts to Book Publishing—A Re 
spectable Gamble. Currently wrapped up in the prob- 
lems of Sheed & Ward, she is able to quote her observa- 
tions as the sender and the receiver of manuscripts. 


® ConststenTLy ALERT and keen in his observations, 
Rev. JosepH THoRNING again relates his findings Inside 
Washington. At no time in many years have the activi- 
ties of Congress and the Administration been so anx- 


‘iously studied as they are today by the American people. 


Trends as well as personalities are brought into sharp 
focus by the pen of our correspondent. 


® Tue Passtonists in CHINA contribute three light 
sketches this month—Faith Marches On, It Pays to Imi- 
tate, and Tug of War—the while they suffer bombard- 
ment, and struggle to relieve the misery about them. 
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EDITORIAL — 
Melting The Liberty Hell @ 


Sie and legitimate measures for protection against 
internal and foreign enemies should have the hearty 
approval of every loyal citizen of the United States. 
Apart from this practical program for defense, we hear 
also the hysterical war propaganda which now beats in 
muted tempo on the drums of emotionalism, but which 
will rise in rapid crescendo until the throbbing call to 
arms has gotten into the blood of the masses. 

Let us—for the moment—go beyond the most pessi- 
mistic. Let us suppose our country so overrun with in- 
vaders, and so short of war materials that we have to 
melt the Liberty Bell to use its metal. I believe it will be 
granted that, were we reduced to that extremity, we 
should have already lost the priceless heritage of free- 
dom of which that Bell is a symbol. 

Please God, that day will never come. 

But the supposition is not pointless. We may sacrifice 
more than a symbol. We may sacrifice liberty in the 
defense of liberty. And by “sacrifice” we do not mean 
here a temporary curb on individual or corporate 
nghts—often essential for the common good. We mean 
the holocaust, the destruction of liberty in the attempt 
to help ourselves or others. We mean the abolition of 
democratic ways in the effort to save democracy. We 
mean the surrender of unprecedented power to one 
man, because of unprecedented loss of faith in our- 
selves and our fellow citizens. 

We have recent examples of this surrender of peoples 
to men who have since betrayed them. Certainly the 
Germans, the Russians, the Japanese, and the Italians 
did not say: “We are giving up rights and privileges, we 
are submitting to regimentation because we desire to be 
mere pawns of a man or a group of men.” No. The Ital- 
ians, the Russians, the Germans, and the Japanese 
agreed to sacrifices because they were told and believed 
that their own good and the good of their respective 
countries were at stake. 


se in this surrender, and in the achieving of some 
unity and national strength, they forgot, or did not 
demand, safeguards which would have restored to them 
their rights. 

Here is the formula for loss of liberty. An emergency 
or crisis declared—and indefinitely prolonged; a power 
granted—but not limited; a blank check on funds, re- 
sources, and man-power handed over—without sufficient 
provision for prompt accounting; a trust from the peo- 
ple, not reciprocated by a trust in the people. Add this 
combination of conditions in any country and they will 
produce a dictator. 


If it is the will of the people of the United States that 
we spend vast sums on armament; if it is their will that 
we sell or give away some of that armament; if it is 
their will that we help Britain or China or Greece— 
then we must spend or sell or help. But in so doing 
we must be prepared to accept the full consequences 
of our action. 

What alarms many of our citizens is the thought that 
our methods may defeat the larger issues which we have 
at stake. It might be irrevocable disaster, as it would 
certainly be historical irony, were we to have the chains 
of slavery snapped on our wrists while we were stretch- 
ing out our hands to protect ourselves or to assist others. 

Extraordinary powers granted to the President—not 
just this President, but to any Chief Executive—or to 
any group, should be so controlled that they will be 
used not to create but to meet emergencies. Those 
powers should be within recall by Congress, not at some 
set future date, but at any moment they are abused. It 
is no reflection on officials that we ask guarantees for 
the survival of individual and national liberty. 

The American hatred of injustice is sincere. Our 
desire to free the oppressed is strong. Our determination 
that our land shall be secure is unshaken. These feelings 
pass from general good intentions into fairly well-de- 
fined realities, if there is truth in the opening para- 
graph of our President’s address to the joint session of 
the two houses of Congress on January 6, 1941: 

“At no previous time has American security been as 
seriously threatened from without as it is today.” 


N THE presence of such a threat, none of our leaders 

can honestly object to the scrutiny with which our 
citizens examine the actions of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. Legislation now, more than ever, must be 
studied for its implications as well as for its declared 
purpose. 

Whatever sacrifices of money, time, or individual am- 
bitions are to be made will be made by the common 
citizens. They have the duty of protecting their lives 
and their livelihood, their families and their homes, 
their freedom of worship and of speech, their right to 
representation. Let no man, under the cloak of patriot- 
ism, attempt to deprive them of those rights. 








Rapio flashes, late bulletins, extra editions of the daily 
papers provoke as well as inform. All help to keep 
seething that spirit of apprehension which has given 
the country a case of nerves. 
Editorially we comment on 
national or international af- 
fairs today, only to have 
tomorrow's developments 
throw an entirely new light on these subjects. 

[In this atmosphere of dizzy change, it is a blessed 
relief to turn to those enduring truths which are not 
affected by dive bombers, submarines, or diplomatic 
moves. The eternal verities are as untouched by years 
of barbarous war as they are by days of unbroken peace. 

Whether or not conflict lies ahead for this country, 
we can frequently and with benefit recall some of those 
truths. Lent is an especially appropriate time to do so. 

Justified hatred of sin or evil does not entitle us to 
hate individuals. No amount of protest over the crimes 
of other persons or other nations will take the place 
of personal and national repentance and penance. God 
is pleased with the contrite heart. But the truly contrite 


Escape to Eternal 
Realities 


give proof of their sincerity by penance and by amend- 


ment of their ways. 

We have an obligation to perform our duties as 
citizens. We have obligations also as members of the 
Church and as children of God. The observance of 
Lent is not a painful imposition to be shirked, but a 


duty to be manfully performed. Indeed it will be a 
privilege to witness publicly to a faith that, in other 
less fortunate lands, can be practiced only with re- 
strictions. 


lo those whose concern over the sufferings of people 
in Europe and Asia is more than polite conversation, 
we recommend increased devotion to the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and to the Stations of the Cross. Personally 
such richly indulgenced devotions purify and sanctify. 
Through the merits of Him whose Passion and sacrifice 
are re-enacted in one and recalled in the other, we 
may obtain for the hurt, and suffering, and despairing 
the grace and strength they need. 


Yes, we had read of American troops going to New- 
foundland. But it was a distinct shock, nevertheless, 
to see the heading over the picture in the New York 
Times: “Foreign Soil: United 
States Troops Arrive in New- 
One Step at a Time foundland to Prepare Base.” 
And to read: “Passed by 

Canadian Censor.” 
The picture brings to mind a quotation passed on 
to us by a correspondent who has been accurate in 
his observations and who has had a high percentage 
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of confirmation in his predictions. Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Thorning, in his article, Inside Washington, is more 
interesting than ever this month. In it he quotes from 
the London Times—January 9, 1941: “From ‘neutrality 
in deed though not in thought’ the people of the 
United States have passed through the ‘all aid to Britain 
short of war’ to ‘all possible aid to Britain irrespective 
of consequences.’ ” 

On February 15, Dr. James Conant sailed for England 
on a mission to exchange scientific information. The 
president of Harvard had testified before the Foreign 
Relations Committee three days previously—in answer 
to a query as to whether he wanted Congress to assure 
the British that we are ready to go to war to defeat 
the Axis powers: “No, I don’t.” He explained that 
he advocated one step at a time, and did not believe 
the lend-lease bill was a step toward war. 

Perhaps some of our citizens are not as conscious 
of the one-step-at-a-time process as is Dr, Conant and 
as is the press of England. Nor, in pointing it out as 
something for the record, do we proclaim ourselves 
advocates of rushing into decisions without appropriate 
consideration. But so serious are all the effects of war, 
that any measures leading to it—at least in nations 
that claim to be democracies—should be fully exposed 
to the scrutiny and the will of the citizens who are to 
pay the costs and make the sacrifices. 

It may be that this method of one-step-at-a-time will 
lead us along the way to security and peace. Let us 
hope that it does. But let us be fully aware that it 


may also place our feet directly and irrevocably on the 
road to war. 


Yourn councils are urged, in the current issue of the 
Diocesan Directors’ Bulletin, to collect Catholic news- 
papers, books and magazines. These are to be forwarded 
for distribution to Catholic 
, ‘ Chaplains with the army 
Catholic Literature and the C.C.C. Already a 
for Trainees warning has come that such 
literature is mneeded—apart 
from its value as instruction and recreation—to offset 
the harmful type of cheap and trashy publications 
which are available to the men. 

Archbishop Rummel, in remarking on the wisdom 
of our country in girding against enemies from within 
and from without, stated: “Likewise, in order to meet 
the religious and spiritual emergency of the crisis with 
which we are confronted, it behooves us as Catholics 
to protect our faith, the religious life in our homes 
and the freedom of our church. Three important means 
are at our disposal to achieve this end—namely, prayer, 
preaching, and the Press.” ; 
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It is hardly. necessary to add arguments on the need 
of Catholic literature for our men who are away from 
home. We do, however, urge prompt action. Get what 
you can off to the camps. Pass on your copies of THE 
$icn or, if you are in a position to do so, subscribe to 
it for a friend or relative who is in camp. 

Here is an Opportunity to assist our young men to 
keep spiritually and mentally fit. Their physical train- 
ing—away from the atmosphere of home—need not be- 
come a time of drift away from the faith. But safeguards 
must be provided for them. In this age of the press 
there is no better weapon against the dangers con- 
fronting trainees than virile, instructive, and entertain- 
ing Catholic literature. 


Ir is becoming increasingly evident with each month 
that passes that the movies are experiencing a decline 
in the moral standard established and recognized dur- 
ing the early days of the 
Legion of Decency. The de- 
cline has been so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible, 
unless one compares the 
present situation with that which prevailed after the 
inauguration of the Legion of Decency drive against 
objectionable films. 

The activities of the Legion gave the impetus to a 
movement away from pictures centered largely if not 
wholly on sex and crime, toward worthwhile pictures 
of historical and biographical interest. It would appear 
now that subject matter of this kind is running low, 
or that producers are simply taking the line of least 
resistance. There is an evident tendency to return to 
the kind of pictures produced in the pre-Legion days, 
with a revival of the old emphasis on divorce, risqué 
situations, double-entendre remarks, and a frivolous 
treatment of Christian moral standards. The situation 
is not as bad as it was before the Legion began its 
work, but the camel’s nose is in the tent again. Unless 
steps are taken to eject it, it won’t be long before his 
whole body will be there too. 

This is not a general and unsupported accusation 
against the Hollywood producers. For some time now, 
Mr. Jerry Cotter, dramatic critic of THE SIGN, has been 
calling attention to this trend, and month by month 
he has pointed to specific cases which prove the point. 
Mr. Cotter is by no means a prude. In judging both 
plays and pictures he exercises all the liberality of judg- 
ment which a Catholic conscience can permit itself. 
Yet it is his consicered judgment that at the present 
time: “the advances made by the industry since the 
advent of the Legion of Decency and the acceptance 
of the Producers’ Code are being imperiled by the pro- 
duction of pictures obviously slanted to circumvent the 
restrictions of decency.” 

The National Office of the Legion of Decency in a 
recent report to the Episcopal Committee on Motion 
Pictures declared that: “certain indications and inclina- 
tions have become apparent in the cinema which pro- 
vide cause for concern and apprehension among those 
desirous of maintaining high standards of decency and 
morality in films. . . . There is a tendency toward in- 
decencies in the treatment of films. There is a retrogres- 
sion toward accepting immoral situations as permissible. 


Hollywood 
Slipping Again 
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The old practice of neglecting to portray evil as evil 
would seem to be clamoring for a return engagement.” 

We Catholics do not wish to be or to appear captious, 
but we realize the tremendous responsibility that rests 
on the producers toward the millions of theater-goers, 
especially among the young, who seek their entertain- 
ment in a weekly movie. The movies are doing much 
to mold the minds and determine the principles of con- 
duct of these people. If the producers forget their re- 
sponsibility, we reserve to ourselves the right to call 
it to their attention in the only language some of them 
seem to understand—that of the box-office. 


Because there will be an accounting before God as 
well as before men, the question of relief to the needy 
of Europe is one that cannot be lightly dismissed. It is 

above mere sentiment. Calm 


. and impartial treatment of 
Relief to the Needy this urgent problem is of- 
of Europe fered in ihis issue by Melanie 


Staerk. The call of charity, 
and the sincere objections of those who fear that relief 
may prolong the war or give indirect aid to the ag- 
gressors, are both considered. 

A partial easing of the British blockade, at the quiet 
request of our government, brings hope that some solu- 
tion is in the offing. Reassuring too is the testimony 
given some time ago by the American Friends Service 
Committee. It had “been allowed to distribute $11,000,- 
ooo worth of food in occupied Poland—one-fifth of it 
to Jews—not only without molestation by the Germans, 
but with their helpful co-operation.” 

Even more safeguards are stipulated to prevent future 
relief to conquered countries from benefiting the in- 
vaders. This is clear from Mr. Hoover’s most recent 
plan. Its endorsement by eminent military authorities 
such as General John Pershing and Admiral V. Pratt 
should add weight to its appeal. Their judgment that 
the plan could function without military loss or benefit 
to either side removes some serious objections to re- 
lief work. 

Unless some entirely new argument changes the pres- 
ent picture, we see no sufficient reason to block the 
experiment as proposed by Mr. Hoover. His answers 
to the major questions on the project are satisfactory. 
His conditions for operation are clear. Their super- 
vision by a neutral body can insure fairness. Any inter- 
ference by the conquerors, or any serious abuse, could 
be reported at once. Such interference or such abuse 
would be the prearranged signal for immediate sus- 
pension or complete cessation of the program. The plan 
should have a fair trial. 


Last spring, with the passage of the Coudert- 
McLaughlin bill in the New York Legislature, local 
school boards were permitted the authority to grant 
released time for children 
of public schools to attend 
religious class one hour a 
week. Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish leaders formu- 
lated a plan which became 
effective in New York City on February 5th. 
Eighteen schools are officially engaged in the experi- 


A New York Plan 
for Religious 
Training 
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ment. If successful, it will be extended. In some in- 
stances attendance was not as high as had been 
anticipated. This was taken as proof that the idea 
was so novel that it needed more publicity and ex- 
planation to obtain parental co-operation. Most of the 
leaders of the various faiths expressed gratification. 
Regardless of their denomination, most persons will 
admit that this plan is at least a partial answer to 
the question of presenting religious instruction to our 


youth. Parents will hardly begrudge an hour of school 


time a week for children to learn something about 
God, and about our obligations to Him and to our 
fellow men. 

The plan is not without its opponents. Mr. Newbold 
Morris, President of the City Council, “stole the show” 
and “drew resounding applause” in objecting to the 
plan before 2300 members of the Jewish Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He labelled it as the saddest thing that had hap- 
pened to the city, and termed it un-American, since it 
divided children into separate religious groups. 

Mr. Morris’ objection seems to have little reason in 
it. Children are Catholic, Protestant or Jewish before 
they enter any school. If it is un-American for them to 
differ in religion, that act of disloyalty is perpetrated 
not by the framers of a bill but by the parents of the 
children who instruct them in their respective faiths. 
Rather it is very real Americanism to give each group 
time and opportunity to study its own religion. The 
bill does not force instruction. Attendance at religious 
classes is voluntary. 

lo subscribers who, for some legitimate cause, have 
children in public schools in New York City we urge 
co-operation with this plan. To readers in other states 
we recommend a study of this plan for adoption in their 
own communities. 


| mip-Fesruary, when the Communist Party opened 
its eighteenth all-union conference in the Kremlin, the 
Soviet press boasted that this meeting would play an 
historic role in the strength- 
ening of Soviet might. That 
may be so, though it is a rare 
spectacle for truth to appear 
in the press of the U.S.S.R. 

Even if this conference is scheduled for an historical 
role, we may be sure hat the majority of releases 
handed out will be for public deception, not for public 
enlightenment. For whatever else we may think of 
Soviet Russia’s leaders, we should not malign them 
by imputing to them diplomatic stupidity. True, their 
military machine—at least that part of it which first 
saw action in Finland—wove no laurels to embellish 
the Soviet star. 

Since that time, and since the removal of the political 
commissars who were the sand in the military gears, 
the armies of Russia have preserved most of their sup- 
plies and man power. They have graciously let others 
do the fighting for them. The Communist political 
leaders have caught in their laps the large chunks of 
territory which the political and diplomatic pincers of 
other nations have torn loose. They have sat in at a 
banquet of dispossessed nations, without paying their 
share of the check. 

Failing to fan the sparks of the Spanish war into the 


Russia Grabs 
the Spoils 
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general conflagration which he was eager to see, Wi 
“Uncle Joe” Stalin now looks on while the capita 
nations and their totalitarian opponents batter: €a 
other to shreds. Perhaps more crumbs will fall to, 
sia from the victory table. 

So successful has been this policy of “wait and g 
that there is no reason for the Soviet chiefs. to aban 
it. Whatever, therefore, may be published at ‘the j 
union conference in Moscow, the off-the-record ord 
will be much the same. These are: submerge . 
strengthen the organization; keep the nations at e¢aj 
other’s throats; prepare to fill, where Communist mg 
bers do not already fill, key positions; and await the; 
when the Party can take over disorganized and { 
moralized governments. . 


Tuis technique of: reaching out for a piece of 

cake that is cut, may bring its own punishment. His 

is witness to the fact that there is such a complaint. 
acute discomfort from tef 


i 1 Th i 
We Are Befriending torial gluttony. There 


possibility, however, that 
digestion of the Russian be 
has been greatly improve 

What concerns us is evidence that the United § 
may unwittingly be responsible for further aggressid 
on the part of the U.S.S.R. Offered as an excuse ff 
lifting the embargo on specified supplies, was the wart 
ing that we might antagonize the Russians. If ant x 
onized, it was further argued, they might cease to help, 
China and so be of aid to Japan. 

Just how much help is Russia giving China? We 
know something of the routes between the two coun 
tries. Unless methods and avenues of transport have 
been miraculously developed in recent months, the 
trickle of material into China has not been enough to 
turn the tide of war. Not that, over the’ protracted 
period of the struggle, Russia could not have swung 
the balance. She just did not choose to do so. Her big 
guns and modern planes could have sent the Japanese 
digging into their positions and have brought havoc to. 
their lines of supply. 

Yet Russia has posed as the great friend of China. 
Incidentally, the importance of the Eighth Route Army 
has been greatly over-emphasized. The brunt of the 
heroic battle against the invader in the Far East has 
been borne by numerous other unsung and unpub- 
licized Chinese regiments and divisions. 

Now that we have a “listening post” established 
at Vladivostok, perhaps our representative will soon be 
able to answer a few questions. How much of the war 
supplies from the United States, entering at that port, 
is kept by Russia? What percentage goes to the Axis 
powers? Of the supplies which may be left for China, 
what percentage does the Eighth Route Army let 
through to the other Chinese forces? 

Since Chiang Kai Shek has again asserted his author- 
ity—as far as he was able—over Communist-infected 
groups, may we no. be weakening his hand by strength- 
ening that of Russia? Newspaper correspondents and 
members of diplomatic staffs, familiar with attempts 
to squeeze a word of information out of Russia, will 
await with interest the findings of the man who is to” 
report on this situation. 


Russia 
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« 
Syrnikes and lockouts curtail 
production; lack of employment or 
low wages lessens the ability of peo- 
ple to buy the products of industry; 
it is a vicious circle that cannot be 
broken until labor and capital and 
government sit down around the 
conference table and tackle all 
phases of the problem in a spirit of 
mutual need and mutual help.” 

Those are the words of William 
B. Wilson, America’s first Secretary 
of Labor. Today all responsible citi- 
zens appreciate more keenly and 
agree more fully with the thoughts 
contained therein than probably at 
any other time in our history. 

Most of us are aware, at least in a 
general way, of the hardships and 
privations frequently undergone by 
the men and families immediately 
involved in strikes and lockouts, Let 
us consider something of what the 
payroll loss from work stoppages 
means to other people. The effects 
of such removal of wage earners’ 
purchasing power from all the chan- 
nels of trade are not hard to see. In 
smaller towns it can put merchants 
into bankruptcy. In any town it 
means loss of business. And it means 


less goods purchased from farms and. 


factories throughout the country and 
greater unemployment all along the 
line. 

The loss to.industry itself cannot 
be calculated. It has been estimated 
that, for every wage dollar lost in a 
dispute, the company involved loses 
more than four. It is almost futile, 
however, to try to fix exact losses. It 
is well-nigh impossible to say just 
where in the national economy the 
baneful effects of lockouts and strikes 
cease to be felt. 

But this isn’t all. 

There is another loss even less sub- 
ject to calculation. The efficiency and 
service of our whole economic sys- 
tem is seriously impaired by bad feel- 
ing and lack of co-operation. Even 
after a stoppage has been terminated 
in a particular enterprise, there may 
be a hangover of ill will and suspi- 
cion to plague the parties in their 
future relations. And the effect on 
the morale of other organizations, 
even though they have had no stop- 
page, is hardly salutary. Wherever it 
is felt that the basic interests of labor 
and management are in conflict, you 
will find operations far below the 
level of efficiency and service which 
might otherwise be attained. We 
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By JOHN R. STEELMAN 


INDUSTRIAL PEAC 
AND 


NATIUNAL DEFENSE 


cannot have anything approaching 
full utilization of our plants and 
stores and offices--of all our material 
resources—unless we have free and 
whole-hearted co-operation among 
the men and women without whom 
all our wealth, whether natural or 
manufactured, would cease to be 
wealth. 

If this is true in more normal 
times, it is, of course, doubly so in 
the prosecution of a defense pro- 
gram of which the great majority of 
Americans vigorously approve. 

“. .. Until labor and capital and 
government sit down around the 
conference table and tackle all 
phases of the problem in a spirit of 
mutual need and mutual help.” Sec- 
retary Wilson not only painted the 
ill but drew attention to the means 
to be employed in America to cor- 
rect it. 

In the very Act which created the 
Department of Labor in 1913, Con- 
gress declared: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall 
have power to act as mediator and 
to appoint Commissioners of Con- 
ciliation whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may 
require it to be done.” 















borers assembled at the Philadelphia Navy Yard for S.S. Wisconsin ceremonies 


United States Government’s 
ization for industrial peace un- 
the defense program is essen- 

the same organization which 
functioned in the Department of 
Labor since its beginning. There has 
expansion. There have been 
mnel and administrative im- 
ments in the interest of ever 
efficient service to labor, to 
nanagement, and to the American 
And there have been devel- 

of course, an esprit de corps 
. backlog of effective experience 
which often prove invaluable in 
eting the problems presented by 
each new day. But the free, demo- 
itic, non-compulsory philosophy, 
1p, and procedures so character- 

of the United States Concilia- 

tion Service have not changed one 
We have a small administrative 
staff in Washington to direct the 
work of our 80 Commissioners of 
Conciliation. So far as their number 
permit, we try to have at least 

£ these Commissioners sta- 

med at or near the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial centers of 
country. By careful planning, we 


are usually able to make the services 
of a Commissioner available to those 
who have need of one within twenty- 
four hours. 

Our assistance is not restricted to 
any one industry or group of indus- 
tries or even to business of a na- 


tional scope. Wherever in the 
United States relations between 
management and men are (or 


threaten to be) under strain, you are 
likely to find a Commissioner of 
Conciliation striving to bring about 
an adjustment. 

These Commissioners have been 
selected from many walks of life. It 
would be almost impossible to list 
the diversity of background and ex- 
perience which is represented among 
them. Some, for example, have been 
lawyers, some employers, some work- 
ers in industry. Others have been 
engineers, labor organization offi- 
cials, personnel directors. 

All, however, must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of business condi- 
tions and methods, of industrial 
processes, and of the principles, 
practices, and aspirations of labor 
organizations. Moreover, by their 
unquestioned personal integrity, 
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their ready sympathy, and the 
keen apprehension, they must fy 
able to inspire confidence in eye 
man and woman with whom they 
deal. : 

We send these Commissioners jy 
a situation at the request of labo 
of management, or of some resp 
sible public representative such y 
the Governor or Mayor. Wher 
there is a particularly serious git, 
ation, we may of our own accom 
enter the picture. However, the be 
sically voluntary character of ow 
setup and procedure is indicated 
the fact that there is no legal obliga 
tion whatever for any man or 
of men to accept our assistance, And 
yet, during more than two years, our 
services have been declined in only 
two or three instances. 

In order better to co-ordinate and 
expedite the activities of our Com 
missioners, we completed last year 
arrangements for regional super: 
sion of their work. There are now 
four Regional Supervising Commis 
sioners of Conciliation, stationed of 
ficially in Washington. They are 
charged with the responsibility o 
making regular assignments of Com 
missioners and, by mail, wire, tele 
phone, and personal travel, keeping 
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in touch with developments in theit | 


respective regions. 

This regional organization, while 
it was put into operation prior t 
initiation of the defense program, 
has greatly facilitated the prompt a 
signment of our Conciliators t 
handle disputes and incipient dis 
putes under that program. 

Within a few days after establish 
ment of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Labor 
designated seven of our most expeti 
enced Commissioners to work with 
management and labor in certain 
vital industries: steel, shipbuilding, 
oil, rubber and chemicals, aviation 
manufacturing, machine tools, and 
building construction. It was Our 
announced policy and has been out 
actual practice to have these men in 
such steady contact and consultation 
with all the parties involved as t 
enable them not only to deal with 
actual disputes but to encourage the 
adjustment of possibly troublesome 
situations in the earliest possible 
stages. 

But these seven industries are only 
a few of the business groups upom 
which depends the progress of n& 
tional defense. The flow of work and 
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materials in one or more of the seven 
key industries might be vitally im- 

ed by a serious interruption in 
any of the many other industries 
which directly supply or affect them. 

Consequently, at the time of the 
designation of the seven key Con- 
ciliators, we determined that, insofar 
as possible, any other Commissioner 
assigned to a situation involving de- 
fense would work on that situation, 
unimpeded by the burden of other 
cases, until he had guided it to a 
successful conclusion. The fact that, 
for many years, all our Commission- 
ers have had to carry assignments of 
on an average from five to eight 
cases concurrently has not been per- 
mitted to interfere with our carry- 
ing out this policy. 

It works something like this: 

We receive notice—from manage- 
ment, from labor, from a member 
of our own staff, from any respon- 
sible party—that there is imminent 
prospect of a stoppage of work in 
a plant engaged in the defense pro- 
gram. Will the U. S. Conciliation 
Service lend a hand in an effort to 
avert a stoppage of operations? 

The matter is immediately turned 
over to the Supervising Commis- 
sioner of the region involved. The 
Supervising Commissioner has _al- 
ways before him (as well as in his 
mind) an up-to-the-minute schedule 
and record of assignments of the 
Conciliators in his territory. It is 
usually only a matter of minutes 
before he is in touch with a qualified 
Conciliator within reasonable dis- 
tance of the plant in question. (All 
the members of our organization, by 
the way, are required to keep the 
Washington office so informed of 
their programs and any changes 
therein that they may be reached on 
a few minutes’ notice.) 

“But what shall I do about the 
six other cases to which I am already 
assigned?” the Conciliator may in- 
quire. “I have a conference sched- 
uled on one of them for two hours 
from now.” 

“Very well,” says his Regional Su- 
pervisor. “Drop those other cases. 
We are arranging to have them han- 
dled by other men. Your job is to 
get to this plant as soon as possible. 
Will it be convenient for you to. ar- 
range for a change in that confer- 
ence schedule or will it save you 
time in getting in on your new case 
if we take care of that from this 
office?” 


If the plant is in the same or a 
nearby town, the Commissioner as- 
signed is usually in contact with all 
the parties almost immediately. If 
not, the use of the first available 
plane or train makes his arrival in 
most cases a matter of only a few 
hours. 

Long before this, however, the 
Washington office, in following out 
our policy of closest possible co- 
operation, has relayed information 
on the situation to both the Defense 
Advisory Commission and the War 
or Navy Department, depending 
upon which is involved. Our work 
in conjunction with these Depart- 
ments has been greatly facilitated 
by the designation of one of our 
especially trained and equipped 
Commissioners to act as liaison off- 
cer with them on Government con- 
tracts. 

It is our practice to keep both the 
Defense Advisory Commission and 
the War or Navy Department closely 
and constantly informed of the 
status and progress of every situa- 
tion which involves the defense pro- 
gram. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that it is not an easy matter 
arbitrarily to label situations “De- 
fense” or “Non-Defense.” The pres- 
ence or absence of Government con- 
tracts, for example, cannot be con- 
trolling, if only because so many 
of the enterprises which are vitally 
and immediately tied in with the 
progress of defense are not operating 
under Government contracts. 

As I have said, we give priority 
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to “Defense” cases. And we try, 
whenever there is reasonable doubt 
as to the importance of an enterprise 
or operation to the defense program, 
to resolve that doubt in favor of a 
tie-up with defense and a _ conse- 
quent deserving of special treat- 
ment. 

But we try also to give this pri- 
ority to defense situations without 
any impairment of the regular serv- 
ice rendered in the many other cases 
throughout the country which come 
to our attention every day. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, the Conciliation Service 
disposed of 3,751 situations directly 
involving more than 1,145,000 men 
and women. Only a minority of 
these cases involved stoppages of 
work. Some of the cases were re- 
quests for arbitration or for tech- 
nical services and information. Some 
were threatened strikes—situations 
where a stoppage had actually been 
voted upon or where we had unmis- 
takable indication that a stoppage 
was imminent. Others were contro- 
versies—situations which had not yet 
advanced to such pressing stages. 
And then, of course, in addition to 
cases of this type, both our head- 
quarters staff in Washington and 
our Commissioners in the field were 
consulted throughout the year by 
management and labor representa- 
tives who were seeking informal ad- 
vice and assistance in the earlier 
stages of their problems. 

All this work serves to illustrate 
one of the most significant and 
promising industrial relations trends 


Secretary Frances Perkins inspects a 14-inch naval gun at a Washington factory 
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The new Priorities Board, which hopes for full industrial peace in the defense program 


ent-day America—the steadily 
utilization of conciliation 
reventive (that is, before a 
ge of operations) so as to 
the need for it as a remedy. 
illy, we in the Conciliation 
do our earnest best constant- 
ncourage this trend. In few 
fields is the old axiom so fre- 


and so forcibly demon- 


| as it is in employer-employee 


ns; an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

ing all of last year, for ex- 
the Conciliation Service was 

) prevent from becoming stop- 
of work 94 per cent of the 

strikes which were 


ht to its attention. In this type 
tation alone, it has been esti- 


on the basis of figures of the 


u of Labor Statistics—that 10,- 


» man days of wages and pro- 
n were saved for the people of 
1ited States in 1940. 


s was largely made possible by 


erested co-operation of Amer- 
and labor. A 
of International 
s have adopted an announced 
policy of withholding strike 
nm from any of their local 
until the Conciliation Serv- 
been informed of the diff- 
and had an opportunity to 
an adjustment satisfactory 


number 


to all the parties concerned. And, in 
increasing measure, management 
officials and local unions throughout 
the country notify us of their own 
accord in the early stages of any 
problems they encounter. 

Once notified, of course, it is our 
job to render conciliatory assistance 
as quickly as possible. 

But what if conciliation won't 
work? In cases of this type, the Com- 
missioner will usually encourage the 
parties to submit voluntarily to ar- 
bitration the question or questions 
upon which, even with his patient, 
persistent assistance, they are unable 
to come to agreement. He encourages 
them to agree to arbitrate. 

Voluntary arbitration has settled 
many apparently deadlocked cases 
and we in the Conciliation Service 
encourage it whenever a dispute can- 
not be adjusted by other means. 
There are, however, limitations to 
its effectiveness which cannot be 
ignored in America’s efforts for posi- 
tive, purposeful peace in the in- 
dustrial field. Except for disputes 
over the meaning or application of 
some provision of a contract already 
in effect, where voluntary arbitra- 
tion is peculiarly well-suited, I am 
convinced that an adjustment 
reached by management and labor 
themselves is always to be preferred 
to any decision which is handed 
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down by even the most impartial 
and conscientious arbitrator.. 

In conciliation, the _ settlement 
reached is always the actual settle 
ment of the contending patties 
themselves. As such it is most likely 
to be a reasonable and _practial 
settlement. It is on this score tha 
conciliation is usually superior to 
other methods of settling disputes 
One of the most important thing 
about conciliation is that it bring 
home to both parties, as no other 
method of settlement can do, their 
basic mutuality of interests. Neither 
party can regard the settlement a 
anything other than its own. The 
function of a conciliator is not t 
prescribe a settlement. Rather, by 
tact, patience, and scrupulous it 
partiality, and by making sugge 
tions based on his experience i 
other companies and other indus 
tries, he dissipates prejudice, elimi 
nates some differences, clarifies others, 
and encourages the parties to arrive 
at their own settlement. 

Whether in the production of 
vital defense items, of consumets 
articles, or of any other goods 0 
services, it is along this, the path of 
free men to real industrial peace, 
that America’s most genuinely 
cient answer to the vaunted 
ciency of alien systems seems to me 
to lie. 
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ASHINGTON, now more than 
a witches’ cauldron seething 
the war fever, is also boiling 


























* conflict accentuate, rather than 
ish, the zeal of partisan politi- 
Nominations, votes, and elec- 
s in 1942 are very much in the 
enter of the maelstrom. 

) Die development which focussed 
attention on this point was the de- 
‘sion of former Postmaster General 
‘James A. Farley not to publish his 
memoirs of the 1940 pre-convention 
tampaign while some of the pro- 
agonists and antagonists are still en- 
gaged in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. In an announcement it 
was stated that it was felt that pub- 
lication of these interesting docu- 
ments now would cause harm, if not 
rtial offense, to a number of one-time 
associates and friends. With charac- 
teristic loyalty, Big Jim who, more 



































= than any other, promoted his chief 
rties to the White House, decided that his 
kely contribution to the history of poli- 
tical tics would best be deferred. 


that This decision was not arrived at 
without some heartburnings. The 


Po manuscript was complete; the pub- 
ing lisher was ready to spin the presses. 
ing What happened? 

ther Mutual friends intervened. It was 
heir intimated in very high places that if 
ther the former Chairman of the Demo- 
oe cratic Committee (who is still Chair- 
The man of the New York State organiza- 
0 tion) saw fit to “play ball,” he could 


by count on the next chance at the 
S Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor of New York. One of the Presi- 


. dent’s most trusted lieutenants con- 
in veyed the message: 

ag. “If Jim will continue to keep clear 
ih of entangling alliances with Big 
ane Business, he can have the full sup- 

port of the Party in 1942.” 

of What an attractive prospect this 
ety holds for a man brought up in 
or politics along the Hudson River can 
val be appreciated by the dullest ob- 
ce, server! Big Jim has cherished a life- 
offi time ambition to occupy the Gover- 
off nor’s Mansion in Albany. He retains 
ioe the thousands of friends he made in 


organizing and directing the Demo- 
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By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


cratic national and state machines. 
In short, he is persona grata to every- 
body except the most irreconcilable 
Republican partisans. Indeed, even 
the professional Republicans respect 
and like Jim. Consequently, with the 
favor of the Squire of Hyde Park, he 
can see the silver lining in the clouds 
that hover over the national political 
scene. 

Chicago was the low-water mark in 
the career of F.D.R.’s engineer of 
victory. Albany looks like a_ port 
illuminated by welcoming lights. 

This explains why the political 
biography of James Aloysius Farley 
remains in the category of “unfin- 
ished business.” The revealing story 
of the most successful practitioner of 
politics in our generation will not be 
told until after 1942. In the mean- 
time, it will be fascinating for the 
Washington bleacherites to watch 
the evolution of a promise. It escapes 
the attention of no one that the 
promise is also a threat. “If you're 
a good boy, you'll get the desired 
plum!” Who wants to be naughty? 

Curiously enough, an integral part 
of this program received a rude in- 
terruption with the death of Ken- 
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James A. Farley, whose political biography 
is still listed as “unfinished business” 
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neth F. Simpson, U. S. Representa- 
tive from the Seventeenth Congres- 
sional District in New York State. 
Prior to Mr. Simpson’s untimely de- 
mise, due to a heart attack, the 
Democratic chieftains in Congress 
had instructions from the White 
House to do everything in their 
power to further the political for- 
tunes of “the principal rival to Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas Dewey,” who 
in the last campaign in New York 
State gave Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman the race of his life. This 
tactic was motivated by the desire 
of the national leadership to “‘stop 
Dewey.” That this strategy meant 
giving aid to a Republican was re- 
garded as the lesser of two evils. 

The most casual reading of news- 
papers from the opening of Congress 
until February 1 will show that the 
Democrats in the House of Represen- 
tatives did a good job in carrying out 
the suggestion of their chief. Natur- 
ally, now that the Seventeenth Con- 
gressional seat is vacant and there 
is an election in the offing, the Demo- 
crats are eager to promote on the 
Republican ticket the candidacy of 
Wendell L. Willkie, whose astonish- 
ing flip-flop into the Roosevelt camp 
is no longer a nine-days-wonder. The 
Presidential technique in absorbing 
the opposition is little short of 
miraculous. 

The task was made ridiculously 
easy in the case of the one-time can- 
didate for the Republican Party be- 
cause the barefoot boy from the 
prairies showed a deep-seated disin- 
clination to remove himself from the 
headlines, Publicity is heady wine. 
Mr. Willkie, having drunk deep 
draughts of this exhilarating liquor, 
could not habituate himself to the 
sober, unspectacular life of a simple 
citizen. This illusion was nourished 
in certain circles in Washington. The 
candidate, who had warned that a 
no-war pledge from “the third-term 
candidate” meant that “our boys 
were already on the transports,” went 
off the deep end in “all-out aid to 
Britain without reservations as to 
entrance into the war.” One of the 
master-minds in the capital, upon 





























































































































































































































































Villkie’s return to the United 
remarked: 
r candidate's acceptance of the 
elt foreign policy reminds me 
Benjamin Disraeli dished the 
with reverse English!” 


[ruth to tell, the old-line Repub- 


eaders in the capital are bitter 
what they call the “sell-out” 


Mr. Willkie. Some of them .are 


o see the latter offer himself 
Congressional candidate in the 


Winant enjoys the best reputation of 
any executive who owes his promo- 
tion to the New Deal policies and 
personalities. As Governor of New 
Hampshire and chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, John G. Winant 
displayed social vision of no common 
order. On occasion he has been will- 
ing to crusade for the social gains of 
the New Order in America. Best of 
all, his recent experience in Geneva, 
where contacts were formed with rep- 





Wendell Willkie and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
shortly before Willkie left on his recent trip to England 


it he will again win a sweep- 
ral victory” that will leave 
gh and dry politically—and 
Washington. What the Re- 
in Brain Trust really fears is 


Wendell L. Willkie, drafted by 


elt for some post in the lime- 
will prove an additional stum- 
block in the effort to revive, 
wartime pressure, “His Brit- 
Majesty’s loyal opposition.” 
is generally conceded that no 
idroit, far-reaching move could 
been made than the appoint- 
f the Hon. John G. Winant, 
ssador to the Court of St. 
\ New Englander, Joseph P. 
ly, is replaced by a New Eng- 
1 dubious (in the Left-wing 
Democrat by a nominal 
of the Republican Party; a 
itive business man by a lib- 
i1ticlan. 


Next to the Hon. Leo T. Crowley, 


man of the Federal Deposit 
ance Corporation, Ambassador 





resentatives of many foreign nations, 
is regarded as a splendid asset for the 
pivotal post in London. Although 
the new Ambassador holds no patent 
of nobility, he is looked upon in 
many respects as the American coun- 
terpart of Lord Halifax: deeply re- 
ligious, moderate, and trained by 
years of public service. 

This much is drama on the diplo- 
matic stage. There is tragedy for 
others in the wings and dressing- 
rooms. While Ben Cohen of the erst- 
while firm of Corcoran and Cohen 
moves to the front as Counsellor to 
the U. S. Embassy in London, the 
one-time “Troubadour of the White 
House” nurses his wounds in New 
York. Tommie Corcoran, senior part- 
ner of what was once the most flour- 
ishing employment bureau in the 
capital, is now “Outside Washing- 
ton.” Like Raymond Moley, he is an 
ex-Brain Truster. Whether, like the 
former, he will break down and “tell 
all” remains to be seen. Some of his 
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former associates in the capital be 


lieve that he could produce a volume 
completely eclipsing After Seven 
Years. A title for this book has been 
proposed: Songs Without Music. Of 
course, Tommie could be placated 
by an Assistant Secretaryship. 

The occupant of the Executive 


Mansion guards carefully the secret’! 


of his choice for the next Ambassador 
of the United States to Mexico. It js 
understood in Washington that the 
Hon. Josephus Daniels will soon re 
sign his post. In fact, there are those 
who feel that the resignation, daily 
anticipated, is long overdue. As evi- 
dence of this impression they cite the 
fact that Ambassador Daniels has 
published the first volume of his 
memoirs while still on the job. Diplo. 
matic protocol requires that retire. 


ment precede the candid recital of 


contemporaneous history. 

Be that as it may, it is morally 
certain that the question of the new 
Ambassador to Mexico is on the 
green table. And it is a matter that 
involves national defense, the “good 
neighbor” policy, the inroads of 
Sovietism, Fascism, and Nazism, and 
hemisphere solidarity. In the last 
war, Mexico almost became an “ace: 
in-the-hole” for the Central Powers. 
Today, the Republic is overrun with 
exiled partisans of Leftist Spain who 
continue to be dominatéd by a Marx- 
ist mentality and outlook. This is 
recognized by the Mexican President, 
General Avila Camacho, who was 
obliged to deliver a sharp rebuke to 
Senor Indalecio Prieto for dangerous 
propagandistic activities. The wel- 
fare of the state, declared General 
Camacho, must be paramount. 

Under these circumstances, a good 
deal of the domestic and foreign 
policy of Mexico will be hampered, 
if not handicapped, by the presence 
of a pink-tinted Trojan Horse of 
Iberian origin. A far-sighted Amer- 
ican Ambassador, known. to reflect 
the spiritual views of Americans, 
would work wonders in the develop- 
ment of reciprocal defense measures. 

It is recognized in Washington 
that materialistic, atheist education 
is a rotten cancer eating at the vitals 
of the Leftist educational system im 
the territory south of the Rio 


Grande. These same American al- 
thorities recognize the possibilities 
for improvement inherent in the 
Mexican campaign to modify at least 
the most objectionable features of 
this school indoctrination of godless 
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ness and of materialistic philosophy. 

In the development of this policy, 
itis thought that nothing would bet- 
ter serve the mutual advantages of 
Mexico and the United States than 
consideration for the appointment of 
a Catholic diplomat to succeed Jo- 
sephus Daniels. Speculation centers 
about the name of Dr. Frank Cor- 
rigan of Cleveland, who established 
a record-breaking rise in the career 
service by his superb achievements in 
Venezuela, one of the most important 
and progressive units among the 
American Republics. 

It is known that Ambassador J. H. 
Jefferson Caffery, a distinguished 
convert, who is doing a magnificent 
job in Brazil, would not welcome 
the assignment to Mexico. Besides, 
he is far too valuable at his present 
post. Since Dr. Corrigan has power- 
ful recommendations and backing in 
the State Department, he is regarded 
as a logical choice when the right 
time comes to fill this extremely im- 
portant position. 

Another possibility mentioned in 
Washington is former Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy. He too has a 
flair for public life and, at a time 
when the destinies of empires are at 
stake, he is not apt to relish leisure. 
Joe Kennedy is too magnanimous for 
petty resentment. Now as always he 
is at the service of his country. If the 
war drums turn into war bombs, 
they can scarcely keep him on the 
sidelines. It is recognized that Mr. 
Kennedy, although a possible choice, 
is not a strong contender for the job 
in Mexico City, because of his friend- 
ship for and association with the 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Montana. Since the latter 
has been outspoken in his criticism 
of the President’s foreign policy, no 
friend of the Western leader is likely 
to be reinvited into the Administra- 
tion. 

The break between the President 
and Joe Kennedy, although not nec- 
essarily final, is regarded as unbridge- 
able except in a serious national 
emergency. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in the State Department 
itself, where Kennedy’s reports were 
esteemed as models of adequacy, ac- 
tuality, and precision, there exists 
more than a lingering affection for 
a remorseless fact-finder and an ex- 
cellent reporter. 

Intimately connected with the 
problem of Mexico is the whole 
Latin-American situation discussed 


by the Editor of Tue Sicn in the 
January issue. It is acknowledged by 
every responsible State Department 
official that American Catholic co- 
operation can be a most precious 
contribution to the Administration’s 
policy with respect to the American 
Republics. Keen attention was paid 
to the tour of the West Coast of 
South America that is now being 
concluded by His Eminence, Denis 
Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, and His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend George Leech, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 

The diplomatic pouches from U. S. 
Ambassadors and Ministers and con- 
sular officers in Caracas, Bogota, 
Lima, Quito, and Santiago are 
bulging with enthusiastic references 
to the excellent impression produced 
by this journey, even in those coun- 
tries which are far distant from the 
territory actually visited by the mem- 
bers of the American Hierarchy. 

The high honors accorded to the 
visitors on every occasion by authori- 
ties of Church and Staté has caused a 
thrill of legitimate pride to run 
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ested in welding the “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy into a defense shield for 
the peoples of the New World, has 
been enormously simplified by the 
impact of this visit. 

It is admitted that the extension 
of the NCWC News Service to Span- 
ish- and Portuguese-speaking nations 
is another contribution to better un- 
derstanding of mutual problems. A 
striking illustration of the ramifica- 
tions of the Catholic news network 
was furnished by the historic inter- 
views given by Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, the President of Cuba, and 
Archbishop George J. Caruana, the 
Papal Nuncio, to this writer, and his 
colleagues, the Rev. Drs. John A. 
Weidinger, professor of philosophy 
at Mount St. Mary’s College, and 
James A. Magner of the Ibero-Amer- 
ican Institute of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

It may now be exclusively an- 
nounced in THE SIGN that these three 
American Catholic educators will 
blanket Central and South America 
in a series of surveys that will begin 
early this summer. It may also be re- 


Hon. John G. Winant, who succeeded Joseph P. 
Kennedy as Ambassador to the Court of St. James 


through the predominantly Catholic 
populations of the South American 
Republics. The substantial Catholic 
interest in the foundation and devel- 
opment of democracy and freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere is being 
spread in the pages of the Latin- 
American press. The task of the U. S. 
Ambassadors and Ministers, inter- 


vealed that the development of this 
seminar and cultural program is re- 
garded with favor by a number of 
high-ranking officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of State and has the sup- 
port of influential members of the 
United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, including the most 
cordial interest of the Majority Lead- 





Hon. John W. MacCormack of 
on, Massachusetts, and Hon. 
\. Shanley of New Haven, 
1ecticut, who is esteemed as one 
most able Constitutional law- 
n the Congress. Representative 
ey has introduced a resolution 
House, calling for an expan- 
of leadership and activity in the 
American field. 
amusing interlude was fur- 
| in the serious business of gov- 
sent by the announcement of a 
il educator of his decision to 
the nation’s armed forces as “a 
ire of 100% support of President 
sevelt’s national defense policy.” 
re leaving Washington to assume 
ink of lieutenant commander, 
professor added a bitter con- 
ation of “fence-sitters” and sel- 
isolationists,” likening them to 
igels in Dante’s Divine Comedy 
efused to fight for God or Luci- 
d lost “their intellectual good”! 
a number of prominent 
lics, including His Eminence, 
iam Cardinal O’Connell, and 
)ps in many parts of the country, 
ing His Excellency, Francis J. 
man, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
taken an attitude of caution 
respect to this country’s partici- 
| in the European war, it is fair 
eal that this critic of views not 
cal with his own refused two 
) the service, where he was ex- 
| as a member of the Naval Re- 
before he accepted the third 
ms, which, if rejected, would 
ntailed resignation from the 
ing forces of the nation.” The 
for this revelation, of 
e, is on file in the United States 
Department in the Capital. 
\s might be expected, Washington 
\ion is split about the Adminis- 
tion’s foreign policy. In society 
New Deal circles, President 


ience 


Loosevelt is praised as the American 
vho knows 
onal 


more about interna- 
affairs than anyone in this 


untry since Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s severest critics ad- 


hat, although his guarantee of 
ut aid to Britain holds the risk 

iflict, he may be able to skirt 
langer, because the decision to 
pt the challenge inherent in this 
rance to the British rests in the 
is of Hitler, Mussolini and 


1; 
j 


Che Axis dictators, at the moment, 


e disinclined to broaden the area of 


conflict by accepting the challenge, 
while the Soviet overlord, like quick- 
silver, shifts his weight back and 
forth with a view to provoking war 
everywhere and himself remaining at 
peace. A Senator, who has main- 
tained a position of independence 
with respect to both “intervention- 


Joseph P. Kennedy, outspoken critic of the 
foreign policy of the present Administration 


ist” and “non-interventionist” camps, 
summed up the situation for me in 
these words: 

“Josef Stalin can turn the scales 
against us in the Far East whenever 
he wishes. His commercia] agents are 
now flirting with the Japanese: A 
Soviet non-aggression pact with the 
Tokyo military chieftains would be 
the signal for an Oriental nightmare 
comparable to the horror that ensued 
immediately after Stalin came to 
terms with the Fuehrer on August 
23, 1939. Undeniably, it has already 
been determined in Washington to 
utilize the British naval base at 
Singapore. 

“If, as reported, traffic over the 
Burma Road is impeded or stopped 
by bombed bridges, what will hap- 
pen, should the Soviets agree to block 
the route for Chinese supplies via 
Vladivostok, Chita and Lanchow? 
The Moscow Czar, having sold out 
his ‘brother Slavs’ in Rumania and 
Bulgaria, would not waste many 
tears about the fate of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese, 
especially since the latter want to 
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purge their armies of Marxist @ 
ments. Stalin is ruthlessly pl 
every card he holds against the 
world!” 

No informed person in the Capi 
places much reliance on the pledgeo 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
that no men from America will 
needed to crush Nazi aggression, The 
technique of asking for one thing a 
a time has been brought to perfe. 
tion. The need of the hour for Brit 
ain is shipping. And shipping ig, 
broad, comprehensive term. It ip 
cludes gunboats, destroyers and 
cruisers for convoy duty as well a 
freight tonnage. Otherwise, © th 
much-needed combat planes, arms 
and munitions may rot on the piey 
at New York and Baltimore. Ung 
this problem shall have been solved, 
it will not be complicated or cp. 
fused by British requests for soldier, 
especially when the American Amy 
is still in the process of formation. 

A few months ago, British repre 
sentatives in the Capital assured the 
American public that warships would 
not be required. Now it is acknowl 
edged by British spokesmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic that maiate 
nance of the convoy system for essen 
tial supplies raises the question of 
the American Navy in an acute 
form. Without an American Expedi- 
tionary force, it is recognized by 
military experts in Washington, the 
British Army of 2,000,000 will not 
attempt to invade a Europe whichis 
garrisoned by 4,000,000 Germans. 

This question may be debated in 
the capital of the United State. 
There is no doubt at all about itm 
the capital of the British Empite 
The Times (London), on January 
9, 1941, removed the veil from 
American foreign policy in be 3 
words: 

“From ‘neutrality in deed thou 
not in thought’ the people of the 
United States have passed th 
‘all aid to Britain short of war’ to 
possible aid to Britain irrespective of 
consequences.’ ” a 

The evolution of our present 
lationship’ to England’s war i 
has a remarkable likeness to” 
record in the World War. = 

In short, no matter what the 
sequences may be for the Amefié 
people, London and Washington ¥ 
march into the future hand in ha 


The formula is simple; and it affords 
the best answer to any doubts that 
may still exist about peace or wat. 
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Heliel to Europe 


INCE last summer, a great prob- 
jem before American public opinion 
has had the fate of being overshad- 
owed by other more immediate, more 

ressing issues. This problem is 
whether the United States should 
send relief supplies to those coun- 
tries of Europe which are conquered, 
occupied, or otherwise dominated by 
the Nazis. 

First came the election campaign, 
then the great issues of national de- 
fense and aid-to-Britain, and along 
with these a daily stream of war 
news. Whether Polish peasants would 
get their soup, French children their 
milk, or Belgian mothers their 
minimum vitamin supply, have been 
questions of secondary importance 
to the average American. One not 
familiar with the alert humanitarian 
instinct of the American people 
might even be surprised that these 
questions were given as much pub- 
licity as they have actually received. 

This publicity has been of a very 
controversial nature. People who 
agreed On most current issues found 
themselves divided on this one by 
lines that were neither of party nor 
of religion. 

That Poland, Finland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France were 
facing a very hard winter was 
brought to our attention by experts 
as early as last August, and all sub- 
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By MELANIE STAERK 


sequent investigations have con- 
firmed their prediction that these 
countries would suffer from a con- 
siderable shortage of vital foodstuffs 
which, combined with a scarcity of 
fuels available for household uses, 
and the general disruption of the 
ordinary ways of living, would al- 
most certainly lead to diseases and 
evil after-effects of all kinds. Every- 
one who has seen reports of the 
devastation wrought by previous war- 
starvations knows how well founded 
is this apprehension. 

In addition to generally bad 
weather, Europe in the early spring 
of 1940 was not able to go about its 
business of planting crops as usual, 
owing to the absence of men from 
their farms and the concentration 
of all energies on the effort of war. 
In other places, when actual war- 
fare came, what had been planted 
was utterly destroyed. At harvest 
time, thousands of men were still 
away from those same farms, in in- 
ternment or prison camps, or en- 
gaged by the conquerors for their 
own purposes. 

This shortage in agricultural pro- 
duction was soon greatly aggravated 
by the widespread destruction of 
transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities. The normal trade between 
European countries and areas with- 
in countries was disrupted. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, 
several countries of the Continent 
import quantities of essential food- 
stuffs from overseas even when their 
own harvests are good. Now such 
imports are made impossible by the 
blockade on which Great Britain 
relies as one of her most effective 
weapons. 

Among the most objective esti- 
mates of the European food situa- 
tion as it appeared last October is 
that of Professor Black of Harvard, 
Consultant of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and one-time Chair- 
man of an International Commis- 
sion on Population and Food Sup- 
ply. 

According to this estimate, the 
Continent of Europe had in the fall 
of 1940, despite the shortage of pro- 
duction, a sufficient total amount of 
foodstuffs to bring it up to the sum- 
mer of 1941. Surpluses accumulated 
before the war would be able partly 
to make up for the falling off of 
production in 1940; slaughtering of 
livestock was a temporarily success- 
ful answer to the problem of the 
absence of fodder from the Amer- 
icas. 

Professor Black points out, how- 
ever, that these facts offer no real 
consolation in themselves. In order 
to put these total supplies to the best 
use they would have to be most 
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The Red Cross vessel, $.S. Cold Harbor, as it sailed from Balti- 
more with relief supplies for Spain and unoccupied France 
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carefully distributed and rationed. 
{nd it is precisely in the lack of 
equitable and efficient distribution 
and rationing that the greatest dan- 
ser lies, for there is no central au- 
thority that would look to the wel- 
fare of all. 

Che political and military situa- 
tion on the Continent being what 
it is, the Germans are, or ought to 
be, this central authority. But, ab 
though Professor Black considers as 
exaggerated reports saying that the 
Nazis have taken “all” possible food 
reserves from the conquered :coun- 
tries, and are requisitioning “much” 
{ their. current production, he 
thinks that they actually have taken 
possession of some reserves and pro- 
duction in occupied areas, with the 
result that “the people who need 
them are in peril of being denied 
them 

But, he continues, “with the best 
ntentions in the world, and the ex- 
ercise of all the mastery of organiza- 
tion which the Germans are reputed 
to possess, and full co-operation of 
all the conquered peoples, the kind 
of rationing needed in the present 
situation would still be unattain- 
There has been too much de- 
truction of cities and of transpor- 
‘ation, and too much disruption of 
the usual channels of distribution, 
to make possible the drastic reor- 
ganization called for by such a sys- 
tem of rationing.” 

\s for the situation after the 
summer of this year, having care- 
fully weighed all the factors in- 
volved, he thinks that it will grow 
considerably worse with “each year 
that the war continues on its pres- 
ent lines.” 

Even in times of peace, several 
European countries depend for their 
ordinary standard of living on im- 
of foodstuffs from overscas. 
Now, when such imports are needed 
io an unprecedented extent, they 
are shut off by the British blockade. 
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“IT MAY be emphasized here, that, 

contrary to popular misconcep- 
tions, the blockade is not an ar- 
instrument of war, but is 
recognized and regulated by inter- 
national law. Insofar as this law is 
still observed, Great Britain is with- 
in her “legal,” and certainly within 
her strategic rights in imposing the 
blockade. And since the United 
States has abandoned, or at least 
greatly modified, its old principle 


bitrary 


of the freedom of the seas by pro- 
claiming zones of war into which 
American shipping may not enter, it 
has waived certain claims which it 
might otherwise present in favor of 
its merchant ships, as a neutral o1 
non-belligerent, to the blockade-en- 
forcing power. 

This same government, however, 
has recently prevailed upon the 
British to ease the blockade to a 
degree sufficient to allow some relief 
supplies to reach the European ci- 
vilian populations in need of them. 
By taking this step, without much 
publicity, the United States has ex. 
ercised restraining influence upon 
the controversy, without putting an 
end to it. 

It was the green light for which 
certain groups, such as the Hoover 
Committee, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Veterans of 
the A.E.F., and others, had been 
begging. At the same time, however, 
there was considerable agitation in 
the press to prevent these organiza- 
tions from “bringing embarrassing 
pressure upon the American govern- 
ment to bring in its turn such pres- 
sure upon the British government to 
ease the blockade.” 

To be sure, even before the an- 
nouncement that the British au- 
thorities would now allow certain 
selected relief supplies to pass into 
unoccupied France and Spain, a 
great deal of war relief work, com- 
patible with the total blockade, was 
carried out on the Continent by 
Americans. 

Thus, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee stated as early as 
October that it had “been allowed 
to distribute $11,000,000 worth of 
food in occupied Poland, one-fifth 
of it to Jews, not only without mo- 


‘lestation by. the Germans, but with 


their helpful co-operation.” The 
Quakers working in unoccupied 
France were able to purchase “milk 
and other food supplies, as well as 
clothing and coal” in Switzerland 
for distribution in France. ; 

Valuable as these efforts are, they 
cannot be but a drop in a big empty 
bucket. Without authorization by the 
governments of Britain and America, 
no large-scale relief enterprise is pos- 
sible. 

Following up the British govern- 
ment’s concession, the American Red 
Cross has purchased, out of the $50,- 
000,000 fund voted to it by Congress, 
one shipload of wholewheat flour, 


milk, vitamin concentrates, and vari. 
ous kinds of drugs, to be sent to 
Spain and unoccupied France. The 
steamship Cold Harbor sailed from 
Baltimore with this precious cargo 
on board. 

In the meantime, the issue is 
pressed further by those interested 
in it. Little, if anything, is as yet 
being done for Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Finland. The food situation 
and outlook in Europe remain ¢ 
sentially the same. 


Si aw arguments of those who op 
pose sending relief supplies to 
countries dominated by the Ger. 
mans can be summarized into this: 
“It helps Hitler.” How? First of all, 
he might directly seize the supplies 
and use them for his armies or the 
Germans at home. Or he might req- 
uisition more of the native reserves 
and production, leaving the job of 
feeding his conquered populations 
to outsiders. Or, relief supplies might 
be used to feed men and women 
who, innocent in themselves, ate 
forced in some way or other to work 
for Hitler’s war machine. Finally, it 
is said that certain supplies, notably 
milk, can and would be diverted by 
him to military uses, such as the 
manufacture of airplane wings. | 

To the extent to which all these 
things would be likely to happen, 
Hitler would be strengthened. The 
war would be prolonged. The domi- 
nated populations would experiemt® 
temporary relief at the risk of - 
mate total subjection. 

To those who hold this opinion 
every effort to induce the British 
government to ease the blockade is 
considered incompatible -with the 
program of aid-to-Britain. It seems 
illogical to send Great Britain all 
possible aid on the one hand, and 
on the other to ask her to weaken 
one of her most powerful instru- 
ments of warfare. 

Whether or not Hitler would in- 
deed take advantage of relief sup 
plies sent from America to conti 
nental Europe must be considered an 
open question. There is no conclu- 
sive evidence in either direction, for 
the simple reason that so far no re 
lief supplies in quantities sufficient 
to amount to a real opportunity for 
Hitler have been shipped to Europe. 

The American Friends Service 
Committee, however, in a statement 
made in December by its executive | 


secretary, declared that “there is no 
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danger of seizure of our supplies by 
military authorities or interference 
with our administration. We have 
worked with complete accord with 
all governments concerned in Poland 
and in France. We have been in- 
yited to extend relief to the people 
of Norway and Holland with the 
understanding that we would set 
up our own controls: ... .” 

In his appeal Mr. Hoover points 
to his previous experience in war 
relief administration, which he car- 
ried out to everybody’s satisfaction 
on the basis of an agreement with 
the German authorities. He thinks 
it should be possible to arrive at 
such an agreement again, and he 
proposes that the plan be given a 
chance. If the Nazis should in any 
way interfere with it, it would at once 


foreign to Nazi totalitarianism, and 
akin to those of the “two great re- 
maining democracies.” 

It is quite conceivable that if the 
United States and Great Britain con- 
sistently refuse to do anything for 
these conquered peoples, they might 
find themselves compelled to make 
common cause with the conquered. 
Such a development would hardly be 
desirable for either England or the 
United States. 

It appears that the United States 
government is aware of this situa- 
tion. The appointment of an ambas- 
sador to Vichy and the concession 
obtained from the British govern- 
ment with regard to the blockade 
are evidence of it. However, the 
attitude on the part of the United 
States government is tentative, and 


Homeless French refugees partake of meal pro- 
vided for them at a canteen operated by Quakers 


be discontinued, Mr. Hoover says. 

It might be well, for the sake of 
the utmost realism, to assume that 
the Nazis would be able to profit in 
one way or another from any large 
influx of relief food supplies into 
the occupied territories. How do 
supporters of relief-to-Europe meet 
this argument? 

They say that while such relief 
might indeed to some extent turn 
to the advantage of Hitler, it most 
likely would be more than balanced 
by the advantage arising for the 
cause of Great Britain. The coun- 
tries which have been conquered 
by the Nazis have not become 
enemies of the democratic way of 
life. They all wish to return to free- 
dom, and to ideals that are quite 


perhaps must be so. The future 
course of the French government is 
not clear. There is in this country 
a great deal of suspicion with regard 
to the Pétain regime. As to Belgium, 
there still lingers with many Ameri- 
cans a feeling that this small but 
important country deserted. Franco’s 
Spain has never had general and 
wholehearted official approval in 
America. These factors all contribute 
to the hesitation in the question of 
relief-to-Europe. 

Will America send to the Contin- 
ent aid that is equal to the need? 
As far as purely material ability to 
do so is concerned, there is no ob- 
stacle. Owing to the war, several 
branches of American agriculture 
are suffering from the effects of sur- 
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plus stocks. “It would be,” says Pro- 
fessor Black, “a great relief upon the 
tremendous stores in this country, 
Canada, and South America, if an 
outlet were available in Europe now. 
Canada has just harvested the next 
largest wheat crop in her history— 
560 million bushels. She has unsold 
stocks from last year of 300 millions. 
Domestic consumption will not ex- 
ceed 130 millions. The United States 
would like to export 200 million 
bushels also.” 

But in order that this physical 
ability to help be put into action, 
a clear conviction is needed in the 
minds of those responsible for the 
shaping and carrying out of our 
foreign policy, that a large-scale re- 
lief-to-Europe program would be 
politically and strategically wise in 
the light of the course that has been 
taken in this war by the United 
States government, or, at least, in 
no way detrimental to it. 

When all has been said, what is 
the conclusion? 

If argued along lines merely of 
political logic, no matter how lofty, 
the discussion could go on indefi- 
nitely without arriving at a con- 
clusion. The final word of those in 
favor of the plan is an appeal to 
sheer charity. Opponents claim in 
vain that it would be short-sighted 
charity. For truly, charity admits of 
no modifications—logical, political, 
strategic, or otherwise. 

As yet, Europe has not been visited 
by spectacular famines and epi- 
demics that would at once arouse 
great waves of public attention. The 
hardships of mere cold and hunger, 
of mere lack of soap and hot water, 
unreported, undramatic, do not have 
the same news appeal as those caused 
by rains of American bombs, battles 
of the sea, and of the desert. But they 
are no less real. The average man of 
this Western civilization based on 
Christian principles, although he is 
so frequently and with such tragic 
consequences unfaithful to them, re- 
acts to the image of such sufferings 
with an impulse of pity before he 
thinks of political implications. It is 
true, we are advised to be “as simple 
as doves and as wise as serpents.” But 
perhaps there is in this world of 
calculation and speculation a suffi- 
cient abundance of wise serpents to 
guarantee the necessary equilibrium 
with even a great host of white doves 
of simple-mindedness. At the mo- 
ment the issue has not been decided. 
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W HENEVER a storm blew up 




































































































































































































































































in Annaculla I liked to climb Ben 
Eade lambering over great 
rocks through thick bracken 
agains 1e strong wind which 
buff me, beating rain into my 
face wreck the resolve I had 
made reach the cairn of stones 
on the summit, where I would 
get sanctuary. It was always exhil- 
arating, this battle with nature in 
her wildest mood, plunging into 
the gale which succeeded mo- 
mentarily when it threw me to my 
knees. All because the poetry in 
my delighted in the mad 
swell of the sea lashing against 
the cliffs and the screech of cor- 
mo} swirling in the gale, 
whicl iched up to me in the 
shelt f the great cairn. 

Breathlessly I had clawed the 
last fe yards of the ascent one 
eveni in late November, and 
surpl showed on my face when 
I saw her sitting there in the 
lee of cairn, his gray hair toss- 
ing it e wind. 

He med surprised at my 
arrival 

“It’s blowing some, up here,” he 
said, shouting above the gale when 
I dragged myself in beside him. 

[ gasped out something about 
coming up whenever there was a 
storm because I liked to see nature 
enjoying herself so recklessly. 

He led at that, reminiscently 
I thought, and there was pathos in 
his voice when he said: “It does look 
beaut rom here.” 

Silently we watched the great 







































































































































































waves sweeping in below us; listen- 
ing their rhythmic _ beating 
agains cliff, and the cries of the 
seagull erhead battling with the 
gale 

Se ithralled was I that I was 
startled when he spoke again. 

a eap of stones”—he motion- 
ed a 1irn with a shake of his 
head has a history, I suppose?” 

I w t a native of Annaculla 
I told but I had learned that the 
cairn | been erected to perpetuate 
a great feat by a young villager 
man irs before. 

“It’s a sad, beautiful story,” I said, 
eagel ll him all that I knew 
about 

But is looking down at the 
waves breaking on the cliff, with the 
far-awa ok in his eyes which I 
had noticed before. 

Then he turned to me quite sud- 











denly: “Barna Cottage, where Nora 
Davoren lived. Is it still—?” 

“But that’s all part of the same 
story,” I exclaimed in surprise. “The 
cottage is still standing. Miss Dav- 
oren is dead some years. She was 
very odd in her ways toward the 
end, lived as a recluse, going out 
only to Mass; excepting, of course, 


. to come here every day.” 


A pale smile was on my com- 
panion’s face when he hesitated: “I 
spent. a holiday here once—very 
many years ago. I knew her then. I 


‘would like to see the cottage again.” 


We straggled to our feet and bent 
ourselves against the storm. When 
we reached the cottage we were out 
of breath. 

Many times before I had essayed 
out of curiosity to step inside the 
little white-washed cottage, with ivy 
creeping about the doorway and 
over the windows, looking so forlorn 





against the background of dark — 
mountain rearing above it; but 
always I had faltered on the 
threshold, fearful to tread upon — 
ground which was hallowed by 


such a beautiful romance. 
Now I followed my companion 
through the door which was 


creaking in the wind, and inside, — 
when he struck a match, the fitful _ 


flame revealed a picture which 
was eerie in the extreme—a table 
was in the center of the earthen 
floor, chairs here and there about 
the kitchen, shreds of lace curtain 
blowing through the broken win- 
“dow panes, the fire ready to be 
kindled in the fireplace. 


My companion had lighted the — 


candle showing up, above the 
mantelpiece, the portrait of a 
beautiful girl painted in oils, 


Gently, reverently I thought, he — 


rubbed off the dust from the 
frame: “I helped to hang that 


picture there,” he said. “She was ~ 


just like that when I knew her.” 
* * * * 
It was a day in spring, with 
the sun high in a bright sky; and the 
clear water in the well was mirroring 


a pretty face, with happy, smiling 


eyes, and nut-brown hair playing 
rakishly in the soft breeze about the 
shapely throat. Nora Davoren was 
singing as she dipped her bucket 
into the water a simple song 
about her lover who would come 
tomorrow riding on, a great white 
horse. 

“He'll be a lucky man, I’m sure,” 
said a voice beside her. Nora started 
up, dropping the bucket into the 
well. “I’m sorry I gave you such a 
fright,” the stranger apologized. 

Tips of red crept into Nora's 
cheeks, and she laughed unsteadily. 

“It was very clumsy of me .. .” 

Gerry Haversham rumpled up his 
sleeves and grappled for the bucket 
handle with a piece of metal lying 
at hand, which he had made into a 
hook. 

He was smiling as he fished up the 
bucket after a lot of angling. 

“And now that I have intruded— 
or introduced. myself, Miss Dav- 
oren ... I have been wanting to 
speak to you for nearly a week,” he 
added quickly when he saw Nora’s 
astonishment at the mention of her 
name. “I have seen you come here 
each day at the same time. You must 
forgive me if I seem to have 
been impertinently inquisitive.” He 
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Gerry talked about London, Paris, and all the other great cities of the world, and Nora listened avidly for every word 4 


stopped short when he saw a smile 
breaking over her face. “Somehow I 
feel now that I am forgiven,” he 
sighed, thankfully. 


“I-I_ think I know something 
about you, too, Mr. Haversham,” 
Nora hesitated, “if you are the Mr. 
Haversham who is staying over at 
Dan Mangan’s place in Dun- 
bricken.” 

“I will admit that you have got 
me first shot,” laughed Gerry. “But 
I am curious to know how you came 
by the knowledge. Or maybe I might 
venture the guess that it was Dan 
himself who told you?” 

“Tt was,” confessed Nora. “He said 
that you wanted to paint my pic- 


ture. But Dan is such a one for 
joking.” 

“I do, really,” put in Gerry. “Be- 
cause I think you have a very pretty 
face, indeed the prettiest face ... 
But don’t let that frighten you 
away, Miss Davoren.” 

Nora had taken up her bucket 
with a light laugh. 

“If I stayed any longer I might be 
forgettin’ that I have so many things 
to do about the house.” 

Gerry fell into step beside her. 

“Or maybe it is that a certain 
other person might overhear and ob- 
ject to me paying you such compli- 
ments?”; and at the look of surprise 
which came on her face, he went on: 


“T am afraid that strangers learn 
things very quickly in Annaculla.” 

“Dan Mangan has a long tongue,” 
said Nora, sharply. 

“You mustn’t be too hard. on 
Dan,” laughed the other. “I found 
out for myself about Dennis Cur- 
rane. I had seen him come to meet 
you at the well each day.” 

Nora was confounded, uncertain 
whether to be angry or amused. But 
there was something so casual’ and 
apparently honest about this stran- 
ger that she was beginning to like 
him. 

“How long would it take to paint 
the picture?” she temporized. 

“A few days—or maybe it might 
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id, eagerly. 
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isreed without hesitation: 
my gift to you on your 
day. We start when—tomor- 


Nora half-smiled back 


rning a bend in the road 

Dennis Currane coming to- 

He was in fisherman’s 

as he had stepped out of 

ut the quayside a while be- 
| he reddened confusedly as 
up with them, surprised at 
with the well-dressed 
He nodded to Gerry when 


nade the introductions. 


Haversham is—he is going 
my picture, Dennis,” Nora 
when they had parted with 
und turned into the boreen 
p to Barna Cottage. 
walked on in_ silence, 
the pail which he had taken 
when they met. 
starting on it tomorrow. 
» be a wedding present 
he added. 
your head full of queer 
is, I'd say,” broke out 
Like all women you are 
he easy talk. I knew that 
ye on you. Dan Mangan 
li about it.” 
showed quickly on 


than 
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has more 
» to mind his own... 
her short: “I’ve never 
hard word to you, Nora, 
like to start now. But 
this picture you will 
you are the loveliest 
world. I won’t be 
h for you—you would be 
sherman’s wife with me. 
.culla won’t be big enough 
enough for you, either.” 
face had gone white. 
you’re—you’re mad.” 
yut down the bucket and 
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every word of it—because 
yant you to come to harm.” 
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from him, crying. 
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he 


she dis- 


| appeared _ behind 


the trees in front 
of the cottage, and 
when he turned 
and walked slowly away his 
young face was sad and stern. 

While she sat for the pic- 
ture and Gerry chattered 
on with every stroke of his 
brush, Nora remembered 
what Dennis had said when 
the queer thoughts, which were so 
unusual to her, came crowding into 
her mind. Gerry talked about Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, New York, and all 
the other great cities of the world, 
describing so intimately the people 
he knew and what they did, and Nora 
listened avidly for every word. Some- 
times she tried to hold herself back 
from whatever it was which she knew 
was making such a change in her— 
once she cut short a sitting, com- 
plaining of headache, and when she 
was out of sight threw herself down 
on the grass and sobbed out her 
heart. But each day, when she went 
to the well, Gerry was waiting with 
brush poised, ready to continue from 
where he had left off the previous 
day. And he would go on talking 
about Venice and Naples and Cali- 
fornia while he worked. 

As she listened, a sense of rebellion 
against her fate would take hold of 
Nora. She was penned in Annaculla, 
to be a drudge all her life, from 
break of dawn until she dragged her 
weary limbs to bed at night, every 
day, year in year out, doing the 
same chores always. 

Dennis came to meet her each eve- 
ning at the well, as he had done 


Gently, reverently, I thought, he 

rubbed off the dust from the frame. 

“I helped to hang that picture 

there,” he said. “She was just like 
that when I knew her” 
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previously. Sometimes he waited, 
impatiently, until Gerry had finish- 
ed for the day, but without com- 
ment on the progress of the picture. 
He never spoke about it to Nora 
when they were alone, because he, 
too, was conscious of the great bar- 
rier which it had thrown up between 
them. 

When the portrait was finishing, 
a dread seized Nora that the brief 
imaginary escape from the boredom 
of her normal life was coming to an 
end. 

“You will be going away soon?” 
she asked Gerry one day. 

Gerry smiled at the wistful look 
on her face. 

“I'd like to do some nature studies 
over on Garnock before I go,” he 
replied. “I am told that the island 
is treacherous—” 

“It is very small,” Nora told him, 
“and in high seas it is submerged. 
You should take someone with you 
who knows—of course, I should be 
delighted to go,” she answered the 
question in his eyes. 
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Gerry caught her hand: “You are 
splendid, Nora. Sometimes I think 
that I would like to have you with 
me always.” 

Then they were in each other’s 
arms, holding tightly. 

Over Gerry’s shoulder Nora saw 
aman coming toward them on the 
crest of the hill. She closed her eyes 
quickly, to collect herself for the 
awkward moment when they would 
come face to face, but he turned and 
walked slowly away. 


T was two days later. Dennis Cur- 
| rane was in his boat, mend- 
ing nets, when he saw them coming 
along the quayside. Nora was laugh- 
ing, the same happy laugh she used 
to have for him when he went to 
meet her at the well. It reached him, 
mocking him now, as she raced 
Gerry down to the water's edge. 

Dennis looked up at the sky. Un- 
less he were a bad judge, those 
reddish-blue streaks portended that 
a storm was coming up, and the 
wind was shifting. He ought to warn 
them against the danger. But he had 
not met Nora since that awful mo- 
ment when he had seen her from 
the brow of the hill in Gerry’s arms. 

He watched them rowing away 
until their boat became a mere speck 
on the sea. Then he went back to 
mending his nets and tried to put 
his mind into the work. But occa- 
sionally, in spite of himself, his eyes 
sought the sky. Sometimes it was 
thick with heavy clouds. At others 
a patch of blue peeped out hope- 
fully. But Dennis knew that the 
change was coming gradually; he 
could feel the soft rain against his 
face, and the wind was gusty. Then 
the rain got heavier and the sea 
churned into heavy rolls. 

Dennis was scanning the sea, his 
hands cupped about his eyes. It was 
some time before he realized that 
old Martin Devlin was standing be- 
side him and had spoken to him. 

“Eh—you—you said something, 
Martin?” he broke out, sharply. 

Martin twisted the quid of to- 
bacco about in his mouth. 

“I'm thinkin’ that she’s broken 
from her moorings—it’s Nora and 
' that painter chap; I saw them going 
over to Garnock in it—or else they’re 
overboard.” 

“God forbid that.” Dennis was 
staring out at the small boat tossing 
in the choppy sea. “I’m—I’m going 
over to the island.” 


Old Martin tried to hold him 
back: “Have your wits, man. It ’ud 
be madness in that weather. An’ sure 
—sure they’re not worth. .. .” 

“Hold your tongue, you.” Dennis 
wrenched himself out of the other’s 
grip and climbed into the yawl be- 
side the boat. He crossed himse!f 
and, gripping the oars tightly, gird- 
ed himself against the heavy tide. It 
was racking work, straining every 
muscle to keep his course while great 
sweeps of spray broke over the yawl 
and, with the heavy rain, drenched 
him to the skin. He was making 
slow progress, and the island was 
more than a mile out from the main- 
land. In that sea it might take him 
hours to reach it; but while there 
was a chance that the punt had 
broken away from its moorings and 
that Nora and the other were still 
on the island, he must get there be- 
fore the tide was full. Every pull 
on the oars was torture to him, ex- 
hausting, back-breaking. But he 
stuck at it with all his might, and it 
seemed an eternity before the island 
loomed up through the sheets of 
rain. Tiredly he pulled into the lee 
of the island. His heart thumped 
when he saw a figure waving wildly. 
Her shout—a scream—reached him 
over the gale. Now he was under 
where she was, and she scrambled 
down to him, Haversham trying to 
help her. 

“Dennis! Dennis!” She was crying 
as he pulled her into the boat. 

She crouched in the stern, her face 
pale with fright, Gerry’s arm about 
her, comforting her. 

Dennis wheeled the boat around, 
back into the storm, a prayer break- 
ing from his lips that they would 
make the mainland safely. He had 
the tide with him now, but the cur- 
rent was dragging him off his course 
and he bent his back against the ter- 
rific pull. Giant waves dashed the 
small boat about like a cork, threat- 
ening to swamp it, but Dennis rode 
them with skill, The storm was at 
its worst now. Dennis’ face was grim, 
only his lips moving in prayer to 
God to protect them. If only he 
could hold out. Sweat was pouring 
out of him and blood curled about 
his mouth where his teeth were cut- 
ting into his lips. The great effort 
was cracking his arms, the stabbing 
pain in his chest choking him. There 
was a glaze over his eyes. But he 
must hold on. . .. That pain in his 
heart again. His strokes were weak- 
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ening. . . . There were voices from 
the shore. . . . Thank—thank God! 
. . . That terrible pain again. . 
He could not catch his breath... . 
Men were shouting. . . . He must 
hold. . . . He slumped forward, his 
head crashing against the seat. 

Two days later the belfry tower 
of the little church on the hill tolled 
out the sad message to the country- 
side. Slowly came the procession of 
men bearing the coffin, strong men 
whose faces were set in grief. Women 
were weeping. And at the graveside 
Father Brady spoke to them of hero- 
ism; great deeds which had been 
emblazoned across the pages of his- 
tory and deeds as great which would 
go unsung. Then the grave was filled 
in and the final prayers were said; 
and in small groups the mourners 
moved away. Only two remained. 
And, after a little while, they too 
went away. They walked togethe: 
silently, through the village, up to 
the little white-washed cottage with 
ivy creeping about the windows and 
over the door. 

At the gateway Nora held out her 
hand. 

Gerry took it in his. 

No words of parting were spoken 
—none were needed. 

Then he turned and walked 
quickly down the road. 

* * * * 


Y COMPANION out of the storm 
looked across at me when he 
had finished speaking. 

“As you remarked, it is a beautifu 
story.” j 

I noticed his hands then, with the 
delicately shaped fingers—the hands 
of a painter. 

He left me with a smile of friend- 
liness, and I stood in the doorway 
watching him go down the road. 

Then I looked up at where the 
cairn was standing and I saw in 
imagination—as I had often seen in 
reality—an old woman toiling up the 
hill, carrying a heavy stone, one 
more to add to the pile which she 
was making into a monument to a 
great love; and underneath the 
wrinkles as she lay dead beside the 
cairn, clutching to her breast the 
great stone which had worn out her 
heart on that last pilgrimage, I 
could see something of the beauty in 
the oil painting above the mantel- 
piece. 

Quietly I closed the door behind 
me, breathing a prayer for their 
souls. 
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So YOU want to work in a pub- 
lishing house? A Catholic publish- 
ing house? Why? You majored in 
English at college and think you 
might like to write? But nobody does 
any writing in a publishing house; 
we leave that to the authors. Oh, 
you like books, do you? Well, you 
won’t have much time to read them 
around here. And authors? My poor 
child, just wait. Oh, so you think 
you’d like my iob? Try and get it.” 
This is what you think (though 
you only listen patiently and say, 
“So sorry, there isn’t anything at 
present. Yes, we'll put your name 
on our files”) when you interview 
all the charming, talented, and hope- 
ful young men and women who 
have just graduated from college 
and want nothing so much as to 
work in a publishing house. You 
know that all their ideas about it 
are hazy and mostly mistaken, for 
t you used to have exactly those ideas 
yourself. And yet you know that 
they have made no mistake about 
the fascination of being concerned 
with the production and dissemina- 
tion of books, particularly Catholic 
books. For the excitements and satis- 
factions of ordinary publishing come 
tenfold in Catholic publishing, with 
something over. 

In the first place, so-called trade 
publishing is one of the few respect- 
able forms of gambling in existence, 
, now that the stock market is regu- 
lated. (Trade publishing is con- 
cerned with ordinary books to be 
read, .as distinguished from prayer 
books, textbooks, cookbooks, and 
other specialties.) For consider, this 
book that your company is to pub- 
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lish on the twenty-fifth of March 
might, just might, sell a hundred 
thousand copies—perhaps even more, 
The hundreds of thousands of people 
who bought Gone With The Wind 
might some day buy another book. 
What do they read the rest of the 
time? Nobody knows. Why did they 
buy that particular book? Nobody 
knows that either. So every publish- 
er is free to suspect, hope, and pray 
that his new book will be the next 
book that everyone has to own. Why 
not? 

You calculate the new book's 
chances in much the same way as 
race-track experts do their favorite’s. 
Is it sound in wind and limb? What 
is the competition? What will the 
going be like? The best book can 
be ruined by the previous publi- 
cation of a less worthy book in the 
same field, or by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances like the election this fall, 
which took everyone’s mind off liter- 
ature for four weeks. What are the 
odds—that is, how big afe the pre- 
publication bookstore orders, what 
have been the reactions of the critics 
and big names who have seen the 
book in manuscript? Rumors run 
around the office to the effect that 
the X Association has taken an in- 
itial order of 1000 for its most ex- 
clusive membership, that Mr. Y, the 
great critic of the New York Shout 
is a friend of the author’s and is go- 
ing to say in his column that the 
book is greater than Shakespeare 
and more delightful than Alice in 
Wonderland. And, besides the books 
you are sure will sell, there is always 
hope that some dark horse on your 
list may turn out to be a winner. 
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So the man whose guesses are usu- 
ally right about the number of copies 
a book will sell is invaluable to a 
publishing house. The more copies 
you print in the beginning, the 
cheaper is the cost per copy, so the 
greater the profit to you on each 
copy sold. But if you have thousands 
of unsold books on your hands at 
the end of the season, that doesn’t 
make anything cheaper. Thus you 
have all the fun of Monte Carlo or 
Belmont Downs—and still you are 
in a thoroughly respectable business. 

Everyone working in a publishing 
company feels this kind of excite- 
ment, but the editorial staff has its 
own thrills—more like those of gold 
prospectors. Here is the pile of 
manuscripts waiting for you in the 
morning. Any one of them might 
turn out to be that book that is go- 
ing to sell 500,000 copies. Why not? 

Well, what have we here in this 
lovely loose-leaf notebook? My, a Ph. 
D. thesis on the reaction time of 
chimpanzees. Why did the author 
think we would be interested? Is 
there a Catholic angle on the inner 
life of the chimpanzee? Well, this 
isn’t it. So sorry, this doesn’t quite 
fit in with. our list. 

Next .. . Why this lady obviously 
is mad. “I know you will be inter- 
ested in this Transcendental study 
of the astral influences of the Be- 
yond in poetic form.” . . . Wow! 

Here’s somebody who knows at 
least that we are a Catholic pub- 
lishing house. A Life of a Saint? 
Splendid. For children? Better still. 
What the world needs is more good 
children’s books. Oh, no, not this 
one. “Little St. Zema never gave her 
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dear mother a moment’s concern. 
She was as good as she was beautiful, 
and even in her cradle was eager 
to help everyone. Oh children! If 
we could all be more like St. Zema!” 
Didn’t you think that style of hagi- 
ography had vanished twenty years 
ago? But it hasn’t. The saints are 
still maligned by their conscientious 
biographers in a thousand unpub- 
lished manuscripts per annum. And 
as for Mother Foundresses! 

Next, a two-volume novel. Let’s 
look at the author’s letter. “I have 
been working on this novel for some 
fifteen years . . . the Church’s atti- 
tude on divorce put into fictional 
form to reach the great public. My 
friends all say that it will do much 
good, and I know of at least one life 
that has been completely changed 
by reading it...” But my poor man, 
you can’t write. Please don’t spend 
another fifteen years on it; just for- 
get the whole thing. 

And so it goes—but there always 
might be gold in the next hill, some- 
thing well said and worth saying in 
the next manuscript. And sometimes 
there is. But for some mysterious 
reason most good authors have to 
have their books coaxed from them. 
They don’t send manuscripts in. 
The Boss finds them—where and 
how is his own secret. They just 
appear in the office, as if by magic. 

For authors are a very strange 
race, almost as odd as the other end 
of the publishing process, the public. 
Authors who can write, won't. Au- 
thors who can’t write, will keep do- 
ing it. Authors who write superb 
biographies think they must do 
novels. Authors who can do novels 
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start off on Saints’ Lives. They swear 
that the manuscript is practically 
finished, will be in your hands on 
the fifteenth. You write on the twen- 
tieth saying “Where is it?” They an- 
long-distance telephone, 
charges reversed, that the baby has 
had croup and maybe the book will 
come in six weeks or so. Or, if they 
happen to be members of the Rev- 
erend Clergy, it seems that they were 
suddenly told to give a series of 
Lenten sermons. . . so perhaps some 
time after Easter. . .. And then they 
complain loudly because the book 
doesn’t get published till the next 
season. They are convinced that 
their book is the only one the com- 
pany is publishing. They cannot un- 
derstand why it won’t do any good 
to advertise it daily and Sundays in 
the New York Times when it is of 
interest only to Professors of Arche- 
ology. And if it doesn’t sell well, it 
is all the publisher’s fault. 

Of course all authors are not like 
this. I only know this seamier side of 
authorship from personal experience 
with myself, not with the authors 
on our list. Since I am a writer al- 
so, | know too well how often my 
publisher-self has. to argue with my 
author-ego to keep me from acting 
“just like an author.” Most of the 


swer by 


writers I have known are quite dif- 
ferent—punctual, patient, amenable 


to advice, doubtful about sales, 
grateful for royalties. If any of them 
become candidates for beatification 
(as well they might), I shall gladly 
testify to their heroic virtues. 

The curious thing is that while 
everybody in a publishing house feels 
that authors tend to be difficult, all 
the business side of the enterprise 
feel that the editorial staff are even 
more difficult, stained with the same 
lye of unpredictable absent-minded- 
ness, and not to be trusted with 
any sensible work. Early in the his- 
tory of our house our absent-minded 
Editor undertook to supervise the 
catalogue mailing. She was found 
hopelessly counting the sorted sacks 
over and over again. Having been 
one year in America, she was quite 
sure that there were forty-eight 
states in the Union—but she could 
only find forty-seven sacks. It seems 
that she had forgotten Massachusetts 
—no mean book-buying center 
either 

Another story tells that our same 
Editor volunteered to attend to the 
book-room one morning when the 


usual people were out with colds. 
All went well until a dignified gen- 
tleman came in to look around. 
Having greeted him, our Editor re- 
tired to her work in the next room 
saying brightly over her shoulder, 
“If you want anything, just shout!” 

“I never shout,” said he, and 
walked out. 


AS it is no wonder that all those 
sensible people who deal with 
billing and orders and accounts 
feel some scorn for their pet genius 
who, in the intervals of turning out 
her unique advertisements, is found 
happily playing with a mechanical 
duck who runs quacking round her 
desk. She says that it gives her ideas. 

But we who have to produce these 
ideas for advertisements and blurbs 
and selling-schemes feel that we are 
entitled to get our notions any way 
we can, playing with toys, drinking 
coffee at the drugstore, or taking a 
long walk. How can you be orderly 
and sensible when you are constantly 
trying to put yourself in the places 
of those unreasonable, peculiar, and 
unpredictable people who make up 
the book-buying public? 

We recently made a conscientious 
survey of our mailing list in an effort 
to find out what makes people buy 
our books. We put down on a post 
card a number of respectable reasons 
—reviews, advertisements, book-store 
displays, our catalogue and left a 
space for Other Reasons. One faith- 
ful customer noted here, “Those 
funny stories about your star sales- 
man.” Those funny stories, as the 
lady so kindly called them, are to 
be found in a monthly Newsletter 
which goes to reviewers and such, 
and isn’t supposed to sell books di- 
rectly at all. 

So you never can tell; you can 
only chew your pencil, and mislay 
the scissors, and turn people inside 
out to find the one review you 
wanted to quote, which. was in its 
proper folder all the time, and for- 
get the telephone call you should 
have made at 4:15, while you try to 
figure out what you can say in an 
advertisement that will make people 
buy the best book ever written on 
its subject. 

The great difficulty is that you ac- 
tually do feel about your merchan- 
dise as all salesmen and advertisers 
would like to feel about theirs. If 
you were less enthusiastic, it might 
be easier to find words. Once when 
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I was very young, I tried to express 
this incommunicable enthusiasm. I 
was in the book-room when a priest 
came in, looked around and asked 
me if Z was a good book. I beamed. 
“Oh, Father!” I gasped. “Yes, that’s 
a damn good book.” So you see the 
dangers of uncontrolled vocabulary. 
Why don’t all Catholics—or at 
least several hundred thousand more 
—want to know more about Our 
Lord, about the great doctrines of 
the Faith, about the glorious whole- 
ness of the Catholic view of the uni- 
verse, about its application of those 
Modern Problems that are so much 
discussed? What other subject is half 
so interesting? And why don’t non- 
Catholics rush to find out more 
about what so many of them ad- 
mit to be the greatest institution 
in the world. Where is everybody's 
curiosity? There is no longer the ex- 
cuse that the books are dull or diffi- 
cult reading, or hard to find. Here 
are the books—there are the public. 
Why can’t we get them together? 
Here lies the underlying and most 
real fascination of Catholic publish- 
ing, but one that we are shy of think- 
ing too much about. We are embar- 
rassed because this quality is dis- 
torted and caricatured in almost 
every advertisement, radio-plug, and 
book-jacket blurb throughout the 
country. All American businesses 
talk as if they were apostolic enter- 
prises. Every salesman of brushes 
and shoes and washing-machines is 
encouraged to think of himself as a 
missionary. What can you do when 
you are engaged in a business which 
actually is a missionary enterprise? 
In your advertisements you have to 
use much the same language as the 
sellers of soap and cigarettes and 
chewing-gum. But in your thoughts 
you feel humbly grateful for the 
chance to earn a living by assisting 
in the sale of these books which offer 
the food of truth to hungry minds. 
Other people have to get excited 
about breakfast food, to earn their 
own bread; we can get excited about 
Catholic truth. We are so fortunate 
that we have to make jokes about it, 
and try to be hard-boiled and de- 
tached, to escape the perils of Phar- 
iseeism which attend all obviously 
good works. But as the very success- 
ful publicity expert of a non-Cath- 
olic publishing house said to me with 
a sigh, “It must be such fun to work 
with books you know are good!” 
It is. 
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~The Richness of “Poor Richard’ 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


Dear Benjamin Franklin: 

- It's been a long time since you have heard from any- 
one on this jittery planet, but a lot of people in America 
have been thinking of you lately; and I who have just 


. fnished reading your Autobiography can’t res* until 


this fan letter is written. I seem to see lines of astonish- 
ment upon that fine forehead behind which so many 
brilliant ideas were born . . . “Fan Letter” is modern 
“American” for a sort of billet-doux; but it hasn't 
anything to do with the sort of fan you’re thinking of. 
I'm not exactly competent to explain the term, but 
Greta Garbo, for instance, would be able to define it 
precisely for you. 

Although you should be allowed to enjoy, undis- 
turbed, the peace you so nobly earned, I feel you will 
not mind this intrusion when you learn of the crisis 
now facing your beloved America. Several anti-war com- 
mittees have asked me to write to my Congressman 
about it—but you know Congressmen, or at least you 
should, for once you were one yourself. As things are, 
I'd much rather write to you. You won’t be coming up 
for office any time in the near future, and I’d have far 
more faith in a reply from you than in one from 
Washington. 

The truth is, dear Benjamin Franklin, we’re sadly in 
need of the sort of Americans who formed this Re- 
public—the sort of American you are. I do not say “you 
were”—for you and the other 
great men whom we call the 
“Founding Fathers,’’ are 
among the Immortals. You 
have never died. 

Closing your Autobio- 
graphy the other evening, it 
was as though I’d been stand- 
ing on a high pinnacle under 
a blue, courageous sky, breath- 
ing in fresh, clear air far above 
a horribly confused world, a 
world where the tired air has 
long since ceased to be pure. 
Your life reminded me of a 
poem I read long ago, a poem 
about mountains. “Hills that 
look up to Heaven, and wait, 
and are unafraid,” one of the 
lines went. For in those long- 
ago days when America was 
being born, days of strain and 
hard-bitten trial and sacrifice, 
you too looked up to Heaven 
~and waited, and were un- 
afraid. 

There was nothing in your 
Patriotism, sturdy and un- 
flinching as it was, that was 
hurried or hysterical or intol- 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
“We need the sort of Americans who formed 
this Republic—the sort of American you are” 
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erant. Yet that did not mean inactivity, for certainly 
you were one of the busiest men that ever lived, striving 
constantly for some new perfection that would benefit 
your fellowmen, some perfection in government, or in 


.social matters, or in inventions for the practical com- 


fort of mankind. Whether it was a long and patient 
diplomatic maneuvering with England for the interests 
of the Colonists before the final break; or whether it was 
the erection of the first hospital for the poor in this 
country; or whether it was the inspiration and careful 
perfection of your famous “Famous Stove”—the same 
untiring, self-sacrificing patience, the same hard disci- 
pline, went into all; and above all, the same Christian 
ideal that man is put here below, not to be served, but 
to serve his God and his fellow man. All these things 
went into your many projects, and two others besides, 
the gifts of your Creator—a great practical genius, and 
an enchanting wit. 

Forgive me for mentioning it, but in spite of your 
deeply religious nature, you were certainly no saint in 
the early days of your life. You had your difficulties and 
weaknesses, just as the rest of us; although you were far 
more honest in confessing them, as anyone who has read 
your Autobiography knows! But there was a hardy 
spirit in your determination to conquer them, a will 
to discipline yourself, that appears to be lacking in 
many Americans today. That sort of discipline seems to 
have been woven into the 
very warp and woof of the 
Colonial homespun which you 
and your countrymen wore. 
You and the other children 
of pioneer colonists were bred 
to hardship. (“My father mar- 
ried young,” you tell us, “and 
carried his wife with three 
children from Northampton- 
shire to New England about 
1685, to enjoy the exercise of 
their religion with freedom.” 
But your mother came from 
an even earlier American fam- 
ily, for after the death of his 
first wife, your father married 
again and this second wife, 
who in 1706 became your 
mother, was “the daughter of 
Peter Folger, one of the first 
settlers of New England, of 
whom honorable mention is , 
made by Cotton Mather .... 
as a godly and learned English- 
man.”’) 

We of today, even the 
poorest of us, have been bred 
to the easy life. Now, they tell 
us, the time has come when 
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we must evince those early American virtues—the abil- 
ity to sacrifice for the sake of country, the ability to 
endure real hardship—in order that a Republic may 
live. The will is in us, as it ever was; but— 
“Taxation without representation” was the cause 
that drew you early Americans unwillingly into war. 
it was the Democratic ideal reduced to its simplest, 
most fundamental terms. It’s an odd turn of the his- 
torical wheel that finds Britain, then opposing this 
Democratic ideal, now seeking our alliance for “the 
Preservation of Democracy.” Did she, then, consider 
herself a democracy in 1776? And that what was good 
for her, was not.good for us? One hears a lot about 
King John and the Barons and Magna Charta, but 
apparently in 1776 the Charta wasn’t Magna enough 
to stretch across the Atlantic to the Thirteen Colonies. 


= Autobiography reminded me of what I had for- 
gotten—how many long years the Revolution was 
brewing before it finally “boiled over.” They were 
years in which you played a dominating, extraordinary 
role. Between your unconsciously stoical lines, one can 
read the common distress and the long patience of those 
years. You do not complain nor rail; you merely relate 
unemotionally some of the simple facts of the long 
struggle. You wrote to sway no vast audience, but 
merely to give pleasure to your children and grand- 
children. Perhaps if you had realized that one day your 
\utobiography would be regarded, in the words of one 
great critic, as “the most popular autobiography ever 
written,” you might have completed it. But there you 
leave us abruptly in 1757, to dig out, as best we may, 
the rest of your amazing story up to your death in 1790 
from other, less charming sources. 

Just now, when National Defense is the greatest con- 
cern of all true Americans, it is fascinating to read 
how it was your own first concern throughout most 
of your life. Defense was a far more difficult problem 
in your day, with its remote frontiers, its scattered 
settlements, than it is today—and yet it’s evident that 
you met it with a calmness and an ability far removed 
from the hysteria which seems, at least at the moment, 
to possess many of our public men. It’s delightful to 
read how, when Spain and France were warring against 
England, and the security of the Colonies was threat- 
ened, you first took a hand in national defense by com- 
bining the spiritual and the practical. Having formed 
a volunteer association for the defense of Pennsylvania, 
you proposed to the Governor that he proclaim a fast 
throughout the Colony “to promote reformation and 
implore the blessing of Heaven” upon the undertaking. 
(Can you imagine the War Department having such 
a good idea today?) 

Thus bolstered spiritually, you turned your atten- 
tion to the material necessities and raised funds for the 
erection of a battery below the town of Philadelphia. 
The few old cannon you were able to buy being in- 
sufficient, you set forth for New York with some of 
your associates with the bold intention of borrowing 
more from Governor Clinton. I’m not sure that what 
followed was so spiritual, but at least it was practical. 
“He at first refused us peremptorily; but at a dinner 
with his Council where there was great drinking of 
Madeira wine, as the custom of that place then was 
‘tut, tut, New York!] he softened by degrees and said 


he would lend us six. After a few more bumpers hy | 
advanced to ten; and at length he very good-nat 
conceded eighteen. They were fine cannon—eighteep. 
pounders,” and were soon transported to Philadelphia 
“and mounted on our batteries . . . and among the 
rest I regularly took my turn of duty there as a commoy | 
soldier.” : 

Again in- 1754, when the French and Indian ya 
threatened, Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania 
showed his good sense by nominating you as one of 
four to attend in Albany the congress of commissioner 
from all the Colonies, gathered to discuss defense, 
You've no idea how moving, at least to this reader, 
are your matter-of-fact words: 

“In our way thither, I projected and ‘drew up a plan 
for the union of all the Colonies under one gover. 
ment, so far as might be necessary for defense, and 
other important general purposes.” Here, some twenty 
years before fulfillment, was the seed which eventually 
blossomed into the “United States of America”! 

It was a beautifully conceived plan, truly American 
in its fair balance of representation (a grand coundil 
chosen by the representatives of the people of the 
several colonies) and at the same time loyal to the 
Mother Country in its provision that the union should 
be administered by a “president-general appointed and 
supported by the crown.” But alas, what befell was 
characteristic of your entire struggle during the long 
years preceding the Revolution, when you strove s0 
arduously with England for justice to the colonists, 
and at the same time strove patiently with the irritated 
colonists for loyalty to England! The plan having been 
accepted at:Albany, copies were sent to the Board of 
Trade and the Assemblies of the several provinces. “Its 
fate was singular; the Assemblies did not adopt it, as 
they all thought there was too much Prerogative in it; 
and in England it was judged to have too much of 
the Democratic.” 

So it was, down through the long years. You were 
a peace-loving man of independent, progressive ideas; 
deep within you lay that loyalty to the motherland 
characteristic of the sons of Englishmen. If you, a 
descendant of sires native to Northamptonshire since 
the earliest records, could only stave off disunion, and 
yet win for the colonists the liberty you so passionately 
desired for them! It was a tough job—and as things 
turned out, an impossible one. 

There is no injured pride in your comment on the 
scrapping of the plan, only a detached, philosophical 
attitude in your remark that, had it been adopted, 
“the Colonies so united would have been sufficiently 
strong to have defended themselves; there would then 
have been no need of troops from England; of course 
the subsequent pretext for taxing America and the 
bloody contest it occasioned, would have been avoided. 
But such mistakes are not new; history is full of the 
errors of states and princes.” 

In these present hotheaded times when opinion is 
divided on our rightful part, if any, in the European 
war, may more of us today achieve something of your 
own philosophical calm! But once more I seem to read 
astonishment upon your face. “Our part in a European 
war?” you are asking. “What on earth is she talking 
about? I thought we had founded a republic upon 
the very cornerstone of strict aloofness from all foreign 
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embroilments! Hasn’t she even read her George Wash- 
ington? Has she never heard of ‘no entangling alli- 
ances?’” Indeed I have, for I went to school in an era 
when that sort of thing had not yet gone out of style. 
Later it became unfashionable; and now one is just 
an old reactionary and “‘mossy-back” if one speaks of 
such matters. Yes indeed, a nationalist is a very narrow- 
minded person these days, Benjamin Franklin. One 
must think in terms of a great big international world, 
with Uncle Sam responsible for all of it, and with a 

liceman’s helmet on his head which at any moment 
is likely to be shot full of holes. 


£ “DEMOCRACIES” must stand together—and “de- 

mocracy” seems to have taken on a much wider 
meaning than in your day. I don’t want to seem patron- 
izing, but you should know that democracy now means 
just anything that isn’t totalitarian. It doesn’t at all 
matter if there are kings and aristocracy and a lot of 
things which you and the Founding Fathers carefully 
eschewed—such as the Third Term. Ah yes, we've pro- 
gressed a long way since your time, Benjamin Franklin. 

For instance, if Charles C. Pinckney should rise and 
cry today: “Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute!”, a lot of people would call him a Nazi. On 
the other hand, if Patrick Henry should suddenly ap- 
pear in Congress and declaim: “Caesar had his Brutus; 
Charles the First, his Cromwell; and George may profit 
by their example,” it would still happen that “Treason! 
Treason!” would echo from all quarters of the house. 
And should he add: “If this be Treason, make the 
most of it,” the Bundles-for-Britain people (how odd 
that must sound upon your ear!) would socially ostra- 
cize him and probably hold dark thoughts about a con- 
centration camp. Were Commodore Perry to return to 
this planet and shout: “Don’t give up the ship!” he 
would certainly be called a Fifth Columnist. Giving 
up ships is the best thing we do, these days. It’s awfully 
old-fashioned to want to keep our own ships for our- 
selves. As I said, however, we have changed so much 
you just wouldn’t know us. 

But to return to you and the problem of national 
defense. Undiscouraged by the rejection of your plan, 
you went patiently on, striving in every way to bolster 
the defenses of the Colonies, personally supervising 
the erection of stockades on far frontiers, equipping 
recruits with food and clothing. When the British 
Government sent General Braddock over with two regi- 
ments of regular English troops to hold off the French 
and Indians, you found him in a state over the lack of 
horses and wagons, and very practically set to work at 
once to secure them for him. If it hadn’t been for you, 
he wouldn’t have had any wagons at all for his march 
upon Fort Duquesne. It was all rather awful, for you 
had to give the farmers your personal guarantee that 
they would be paid for their wagons and horses—and 
you had the dickens of a time collecting from the Brit- 
ish government, which you were only able to do long 
after some of the farmers had sued you! You really had 
a time of it! 

But in spite of horses and wagons, as you remember, 
the expedition failed and Braddock was killed. He had 
held “too high an opinion of the validity of regular 
troops, and too mean a one of both Americans and 
Indians.” On the retreat, his successor was “met with 
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requests from the Governors of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania that he would post his troops on the fron- 
tiers, so as to afford some protection to the inhabitants; 
but he continued his hasty march through all the coun- 
try, not thinking himself safe till he arrived at Philadel- 
phia, where the inhabitants could protect him.” He 
wasn’t taking chances, was he? 

But it wasn’t so much the inefficiency of that army 
which got you down, as its lack of manners. Here’s what 
you wrote about that: 

“In their first march, too, from their ianding till 
they got beyond the settlements, they had plundered 
and stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining some poor 
families; besides insulting, abusing, anc confining the 
people if they remonstrated, . . . How different was 
the conduct of our French friends in 1781, who during 
a march through the most inhabited part of our coun- 
try, from Rhode Island to Virginia, near seven hundred 
miles, occasioned not the smallest complaint for the loss 
of a pig, a chicken, or even an apple.” 

When, in spite of all your efforts toward conciliation, 
the Revolution finally broke, you threw yourself and 
everything you possessed into it. Although delighting 
in calling yourself “Poor Richard” in the famous Al- 
manac, you had become, through printing and publish- 
ing, a wealthy man. But now you offered all your wealth 
to Congress that a Republic might be born. At seventy, 
you corrected Thomas Jefferson’s draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and at seventy you sailed across 
a wintry Atlantic, haunted by British men-of-war, on 
your greatest diplomatic mission—the one to France. 
But for your diplomacy, France might never have be- 
come our ally, and we might still be a British colony. 
(I don’t like to hurt your feelings by saying there are 
some who suspect we still are.) 

You endured insult in England, injury to your prop- 
erty in America; and you bore the sorrow of a divided 
family, your son having deserted you for the Tory 
cause. But your spirit never quailed. 

With that spirit, and the spirit of those other great 
ones—Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Patrick Henry, 
Alexander Hamilton, and the spirit of the nameless 
patriots who stopped the British at Concord, who 
starved at Valley Forge that a Republic might live, who 
went without shoes and food and clothing for the sake 
of the Democratic ideal—will that spirit take on a new 
birth in us, spoiled children of more than one easy, 
comfortable generation? As children, your generation 
was brought up in the fear and reverence of God. The 
Bible was daily fare in nearly all Colonial homes. But 
today—well, I won't go into it. It would make you too 
sad, Only this: They have tried to delete the Name of 
God from American schools, and they have not been 
entirely unsuccessful. 

And now we are told that thus unprepared, unpre- 
pared spiritually and unprepared materially (our mili- 
tary defenses are in a shocking state, and our national 
debt is something to write home about!) we must face 
participation, veiled or outright, in a European war, or 
the conquest’ by totalitarian powers which have de- 
clared that Democracy must perish from the earth. We 
have come on hard days! 

If you were with us today, and speaking our present 
language, I know exactly what you would say to that. 
It would be: “Sez who?” 





THE MAN FROM BUGOTH 
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I [ wasn’t until our car had cut deep 
) the llanos that I knew why Car- 
fercero had said nothing since 

left Villavencio. He was home 


again 


Glancing sideways, I could see his . 


yppery, aboriginal profile high- 
lighted against a sky blanched by the 
nid-afternoon heat and clamped 
lown on all sides over the miles of 
rank grass. The nostrils of his 
rounded nose dilated, seemingly 
drawing in deep draughts not only 
the sweltering air but of all the 
e-spilling plains. 
[ returned my gaze to the back of 
chauffeur and asked, “(How far 
» the ranch, Carlos?’ wonder- 
why I whispered. 
He turned his eyes full upon me 
| answered in tones that might 
een a briefly lingering draught 
the Cordilleras, “Not long.” He 
hed in again. “Ah, it will be so 
» see Mata Gorda again—and 
id guardian, the mayor domo, 
Concha—” 


You 


Concha? never mentioned 


No. Concha is so much a part of 
s, you do not speak of her; 
just assume she is here—like the 
reen of the pasture lands and 
deep blue-green trees. Concha 
it Mata Gorda as far back as I 


remember, and sometimes I 

nk she always was.” He paused, 
added, almost irrelevantly: 
mcha and I grew up together on 
plains.” He pronounced her 

1s a man might in semi-audible 

er before an altar, differently 

| his tender but casual references 

» Elvira Parrado. “In a half hour we 
hall meet them,” he went on. “They 
want to know all about the 

s, and will stand me in front of 
und turn me around as if I 
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were a new chinchorro in the mar- 
ket place. But all the time they will 
be looking for the old Carlos, the 
peon boy who left them many years 
ago...” 


I first saw Carlos Tercero on the 
liner the day after we left New York. 
His tall, lissome figure appeared in 
the doorway of the dining salon and 
the steward assigned him to my table. 
I stared rudely, as one does at a 
painting or the lifelike reproduc- 
tions of racial types in museums, 
thinking of Manco Capac, despite 
his stylish dark business suit and 
sleek grooming. His face was the 
color of a penny beneath his short- 
cropped black hair; but it was his 
eyes that drove my mind back deep 
into the past; eyes that were wells in 
which civilizations might have been 
folded away, layer on layer. 


- I found myself acknowledging his 


graceful bow and quiet “I am pleased 
to meet you,” uttered with a quick 
smile and in measured English, pre- 
ciseness his only accent. 


He shook his head almost gloomily. “No, 
she enjoys it, this brilliant city glitter” 
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It began then, my fascination for 
this willowy man in trim North 
American clothes and with an unob- 
trusive, youthful strength and air of 
antiquity emanating from his age. 
less eyes. 

You can’t spend intimate days on 
shipboard with a passenger and not 
gain some personal history. My auto 
biography was sketched in rapid 
strokes—an oil man, making just ai- 
other trip to Colombian concessions, 
His was told unhurriedly, nar 
tively. He was not a descendant of 
the Incas, but he was an Indian, 
nevertheless, a full-blooded Chibcha, 
and that he told me with a certain 
tense pride. His parents, workers at 
Mata Gorda, had died when he was 
an infant and his memory began with 
the overseer, Pedro Caballero, and 
his little daughter, Concha, Chib 
chas, too. There he lived and worked 
until at fifteen he was brought into 
Bogota by an interested banker to 
learn the engineering business. 

Bogota was where Elvira Parrado 
lived. She was the daughter of a 
general and descended, her father 
boasted, from the Spanish conquista- 
dores, and the blood flowed through 
her veins in all its pristine purity. 
Ah, but she was beautiful and Carlos 
was so happy to meet her at a great 
reception his patron had arranged 
for him to attend. Many times aftet- 
ward they met, and soon they fell in 
love. 

“That is what made it so tragic 
when General Parrado scowled at 
me and forbade me to see her,” Cat 
los told me. “He drew up his chest 
and announced that the Parrados 
were Spaniards and that no Chibeha 
blood, or any other for that mattet, 
would mix with the stream of a Par 
rado. Oh, he was very proud about 
it and twirled his mustachios and 
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looked like a Velasquez 
Don. But I also was 
proud, and very young, 
and gloried in my race. 
I stormed from his casa, 
yowing that he would see 
some day that Spanish 
stock could be improved 
by Indian blood. I de- 
cided to go to the United 
States where there was 
opportunity and men 
became rich and edu- 
cated and powerful. I 
swore to Elvira I would 
come back for her, but 
not until I had proved 
the greatness of the In- 
dian. That is why I am 
on this boat. That and to 
look at the great new 
water works at Bogota.” 

Elvira? No, she wasn’t 
married, and the Gen- 
eral, it seemed, was dif- 
ferent now, for, you see, 
Carlos was rich and suc- 
cessful. The General’s 
letters had been very 
cordial lately. 

And everything was 
different I myself saw in 
Bogota. I was present at 
their reunion in the pa- 
tio of the red-roofed Par- 
rado casa. I saw Elvira’s 
welcoming beauty and 
the smile beneath Gen- 
eral Parrado’s whiskers 
ill-contained in its pleas- 
ure—and satisfaction. 


The car bumped over rough roads 
now. There was still the aching dis- 
tance of the plains, except that herds 
of cattle could be seen Indian-filing 
into the corrals. We turned into the 
long dirt road that bent toward Mata 
Gorda. Two figures stood on the 
brown-tiled apron in front of the 
casa and before the car had quite 
stopped, Carlos was out and embrac- 
ing the wrinkled old man in riding 
clothes and putting his arms, too, 
about the girl with the wide brown 
face and darting black eyes and raven 
hair that netted myriad slivers of 
sunlight. Then he swung about, say- 
Ing to me: ““My second father, Pedro 
Caballero, and—Concha.” To them 
he said in Spanish, “My good friend, 
whom I met on the boat.” 

And as he spoke he looked at 
Concha, and she and Pedro ap- 
praised him the while, their eyes a 











Pedro added: “But in all else but years we are 
the same. But you, Carlos, you are different” 


battiefield for astonishment and 
pride. And they said to me in purest 
Castilian, “You are welcome to Mata 
Gorda, Senor.” 

“And, Concha, chica, you are a 
grown woman,” Carlos cried. 

“No more grown than you,” she 
retorted. 

Pedro added: “But in all else but 
years we are the same. You are dif- 
ferent.” 

Carlos sobered. ‘““Am—am I so very 
different?” he asked anxiously. 

And I wondered if only I, a 
stranger, knew the answer. 


They were five memorable days at 
Mata Gorda. I sat in the patio with 
Pedro, or rode miles across the llanos, 
also with Pedro, watching the steers 
and the cattlemen tending them; in 
the cool evenings I walked with 
Pedro into the gray darkness, looking 


up at the Southern Cross and nursing 
the sounds of lowing cattle and the 
wind swishing through the grass like 
a silk train dragging over carpets of 
rushes. Yes, only Pedro and I. Carlos 
and Concha spent hours together in 
the far reaches of the grassy deep and 
Pedro would laugh quietly and say, 
“They are children again.” 

The night before we were to re- 
turn to Bogota I sat alone with Car- 
los on the veranda, smoking silently. 
Finally I said with studied abrupt- 
ness: ““Will Elvira like the States, do 
you think?” 

His arm flexed against mine in the 
darkness, but he said easily: “And 
why not? Bogota is a big city, too. 
Only—” he added slowly, “we haven’t 
discussed it.” He rose as Concha 
came out from the house and flung 
over his shoulder, “Perhaps tomor- 
row.” Then he and Concha walked 
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across the patio, leaving me curious - 


as to his meaning of mafiana. 

We arrived back in Bogota early 
next evening. Carlos insisted that I 
attend the private concert Elvira had 
arranged in his honor that nicht. It 
was a gay and refined affair with a 
great deal of music and laughter and 
wine-sipping. General Parrado was 
the gayest of all and would drape his 
fat arm over Carlos’ square shoulders 
with a sort of father-in-law’s familiar- 
ity, and Elvira would embrace Carlos 
with her eyes. 

Later in the evening I went out 
into the patio and saw Carlos stand- 
ing by the fountain and staring into 
the pool with its brimming water 
smooth and limpid like Concha’s 
eyes. I said, “A pleasant affair, 
Carlos.” 

“Oh, all of Elvira’s parties are 
perfect,” he replied absently, his 
voice rhythmic in a vaguely throb- 
bing way. “But why does she think 
she must do all this—day in and day 
out—for me. I did not come back for 
this.” | as 

Perhaps she believes that since 
you are such a North American, it 
is the thing to do.” 

He shook his head, almost gloom- 
ily. “No, she enjoys it, this brilliant 
city glitter.” His cigarette slipped 
through his long brown fingers and 
he ground it out under his foot on 
the red tile. “But it is not the real 
Colombia to me.” 

I ieft then. I was to leave early 
next morning for Cartagena, my com- 
pany’s headquarters. The last I saw 
of Carlos was his serious face and I 
had the inexplicable idea that he 
moved among the urbane Bogotans 
in the Parrado home as comfortably 
as his Chibcha forebears might have 
walked in the mansions of the con- 
querors. 


\ fortnight later I made an un- 
expected two-day trip into the in- 
terior from Cartagena. When I re- 
turned I found a brief note from 
Carlos at my hotel: “I am sailing to- 
morrow from Cartagena on the Santa 
Rosa for New York. I am sorry you 
were not here to say adios.” 

Tomorrow. I checked the date. He 
had written the note the day before 
and I hastily learned from the clerk 
that the Santa Rosa was due to sail 
in an hour. I taxied to the pier and 
in a half hour stood at the purser’s 
window. Si, the purser would be glad 
to find Sefior Tercero. There were 
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By SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


Lady, scholar, poet, saint, you ask 
Where lies a steeper way to climb the tower 
Of lowliness. With unconcern you mask 


Your sanctity, your sanctifying power. 


Where you have fared how few aspire or care 
To walk. Men love the petalled path that leads 
To where you never are; refuse to share 
The hazard of the road your spirit needs. 


Not Beatrice herself in subtler ways, 
Flushed by the reddening of unseen lips, 

Stirred mortal man immortal God to praise 
On earth in a divine apocalypse. 


So long you contemplated God in prayer 
I search your face to find His mirrored there. 
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fifteen minutes yet, plenty of time for 
good-bys. 

I waited at the rail on the promen- 
ade deck and five minutes later saw 
familiar wide-swaying shoulders and 
a brown face burnished by a broad 
smile. Carlos’ handshake was a tonic. 
“Abracos,” he said warmly. “I de- 
cided to sail very suddenly. You are 
a faithful friend to come. I hope we 
shall meet often in New York.” 

“Of course. You seem to be very 
glad you are going back.” 

“Why not? You see, I am really 
not leaving at all. 1 have just dis- 
covered something.” 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve never been away from the 
llanos. I have carried them with me— 
in my veins. I had to come back to 
find that was so,” he ended serenely. 

“Carlos,” I said after a while, “you 
came back to Colombia for another 
reason, I believe you said.” 

His arm crept about my shoulder 
and I felt myself moving with him 
aft. “Mi amigo,” he said softly, “my 
life is in my blood, because the wide- 
open plains are there. And that’s the 
way it will be always, because that 


is the gift of my Indian ancestors—" 

He stopped and I looked up—into 
the flash of dark eyes through fringes 
of black lashes and into a round 
placid face with small lips slightly 
parted. 

“Concha!” I cried. 

“It is good to see you again, 
Sefior,” she said, drawn close to Car- 
los in the sweep of his long arm 
about her waist. 

“We were married yesterday,” Car- 
los smiled, ““and—” 

I couldn’t hear what he said after 
that with the thunder of the ship’ 
voice beating down upon us and the 
din of the gong. I shouted “Adios 
and went down on the dock, joining 
the chorus of waving arms. 

I could see them up there together, 
bending over the rail above me. Soon 
they weren’t there, but only the ut 
ending ranks of long waving gras 
and islands of meandering cattle 
a sky white-blue and molten around 
the flaring yoke of the sun. “Adios,” 
I had been crying out, but now I was 
shouting, with a new-found excite 
ment, “Hasta luego—until later 
then—” 
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“The Wave of the Future” 


URING the past week, three women—all Catholics— 
Diced me if I had read Anne Lindbergh’s The 
Wave of the Future and whether I liked it. When I said 
that I did not like it at all, I was given to understand 
that I had an odd idea of things if I did not like so 
beautiful a book. 

I told them I, too, thought it was beautiful but I did 
not like it anyway. It is beautiful, as no doubt Lucifer 
was beautiful, but I can’t agree that such beauty would 
make him someone for me to listen to or follow. 

When you boil the little book down and get its dis- 
tillation, you get a very potent poison, and that poison 
is nothing less than the Communist idea that certain 
future developments, being inevitable, should be joined 
in and not opposed. 

“The future belongs to us,” they shouted some years 
ago in Russia, and a lot of people over here said, “Hear 
how beautifully they say that. Could anything be said 
s0 beautifully and not be true?” A number of innocents 
believed it and went gaily to the wars for the masses’ 
future, and a lot of them have now limped home and 
are telling a more or less coherent story about how that 
kind of beauty wasn’t the truth after all, so excuse it 
please. 

But the noise of their earlier shouting still has some 
people confused in the present and about the future, 
which, they think, may belong to the crowd that made 
the beautiful noise. 

Among them is this clear little trumpet call of a book, 
the notes of which are full of a yearning that touches 
the heart. But there are words with that music too, 
and people had better get the whole score and go 
through it understandingly before they talk about it 
with fervent partisanship. 


Must One Ride the Wave? 


HAT Mrs. Lindbergh is really saying is this: the 

future is clear on the horizon and we must ride 
the wave to meet it, and it is the one possible future 
that we can meet if we are to live and be happy. No 
doubt in a storm a person does try to ride the waves, 
but only to get safely to land at that particular time, 
not for life. And maybe even then one might be brave 
enough to ride out the storm instead of yielding to its 
might. As a rule the people who have got anywhere— 
the brave, the true, the ones with vision—have bucked 
the waves and gone over unknown seas to new lands 
and new hopes. 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s book is not a Communist handbook, 





By KATHERINE BURTON 


of course. She had not dreamed it would be so con- 
sidered. But I should like to ask her just how she knows 
so surely to whom the future belongs—those who ride 
the waves to material safety or those who oppose the 
wave with spiritual daring? Of course she does not know 
and I don’t know and her husband does not know to 
whom the future belongs. But history does tend to show 
that it belongs to those who are free agents and use 
their God-given gift of free will. Why should the future 
suddenly belong only to those who ride the wave? Must 
we all land in the same place and after that live just 
where that wave has pitched us? 


Empires—of Various Kinds 


a ae I am not one who believes in empires. I don’t 
think England had any right to take the diamonds 
of the Boer or the cotton of India or the butter of 
Ireland. England has sinned too much to talk about the 
rights of small nations. But it is also true that in her 
own land voices—from Burke about America to Chester- 
ton about Africa—were raised against her tactics. 

The point I want to make is that the voices could 
always be raised in protest. But what of the million 
or so of Germans who are in German concentration 
camps because they dared to disagree with the cruelty of 
the new regime? What of the homelessness, the starva- 
tion, the destruction that follow in the Nazi wake? The 
English empire did not interfere with the faith of con- 
quered lands, except in the case of Ireland, and even 
there voices in England were raised against such treat- 
ment—and no concentration camps were built and 
filled to silence them. 

This rising empire—and those like it—is out to destroy 
values, both material and spiritual. What of life under 
them—where would that wave of the future take us if 
we chose to ride it? I hold no brief for the British 
Empire any more, I imagine, than some of their day 
held a brief for the Roman Empire. But, for all the 
sins of those governments, there came out of them 
laws and a living spirit that is even today keeping bodies 
and souls free. Can any of us see such a thing emerging 
under the rule of those other lands? 

So, if any of you are carried away by the piping of 
Anne Lindbergh, please do study the words that go 
with the melody in her book—and the melody too. For 
just as a modern tune is often built, sometimes even 
unconsciously, on an older melody, so you will find that 
this theme on the wave of the future has fragmentary 
notes of the music of dialectic materialism—the theory 
that has given us a Soviet and a Nazi theory of life. 
Do you want that kind of life? 
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The Faith Which Survived Persecution in Ireland, F lourished in 
America, and is Now Being Transplanted to China’s Inland Hills 


ln a poor section of a large Mid- 
western city, a missionary Bishop 
stood before a tenement house, ex- 
amining the address. Then up some 
flights of stairs he climbed, to knock 
at a door, and to be ushered into 
a dingy room. An old woman, plain- 
ly dressed, greeted him with reverent 
cordiality. She asked him to be seat- 
ed, explaining that her Gaelic accent 


was merely a coincidence of her hav- 


ing been born in Belfast. 

The Bishop learned how Anna 
had preserved her Faith in Ireland’s 
non-Catholic North, how she had 
brought it with her to America, and 
how that Faith had remained more 
precious to her than anything money 
could buy. She had made a fair liv- 
ing, saving her earnings for a favor: 
ite nephew. “But,” she said, “‘he 
took sick. And I nursed him. And 
he died.” 

Now she wished to use her money 
to build a church. She had built 
churches in other countries; now 
she wanted one in China. It should 
be named after St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

Having thus disclosed the reason 
for her request that the Bishop visit 
her, Anna went to the pots and ket- 
tles and pans that hung on the walls 
of the little room. From each of them 
she took a little roll of bills, stacking 
them all in the center of the table. 
Here was laid the foundation of 
Father Basil’s new Church of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, in Yungsui, 
Hunan, China. 

Years later, the missionary Bishop 
who had climbed the stairs to Anna’s 
poor room, walked through the 
streets of Yiianling, China. At the 
river bank he stepped into ‘a sam- 
pan, to make a visitation of his 
North River Missions, and particu- 
larly to bless the church that had 
grown out of Anna’s pans and ket- 
tles. This latter event is really the 
heart of my story, but it would have 
had no fit beginning, unless we had 
started from the tenement in our 
Midwestern city. 

Up through the rapids in his small 
boat, the Bishop made his way to 
Wangtsun. There, at Fr. Cyprian 
Leonard’s Mission, Bishop Cuthbert 
found a large class of converts wait- 
ing to be confirmed. So numerous 


was this group, that the services 
had to be conducted on the lovely 
lawn in front of the tiny chapel. 

When the Sacrament had been 
conferred, the Bishop was escorted 
to a chair, and on the sturdy shoul- 
ders of the carriers he was borne 
over the mountain trails to Yung- 
shun, the northernmost corner of 
his Vicariate. Halfway down the 
mountain outside of town, he was 
met by Father Francis Flaherty and 
myself, together with a great con- 
course of native Catholics. In a sort 
of triumphal procession we made 
our way to the main street, lined 
with citizens. As Yungshun has many 
out-missions, a very large class was 
awaiting Confirmation. 

From Yungshun the Bishop and 
Father Francis were to go to Paot- 
sing, and it is from the morning of 
their departure that my story really 
becomes a first-hand narrative. On 
that morning the Bishop arose very 
early. He said Mass and took a hur- 
ried breakfast. While he was eat- 
ing, I thought I would make a quick 
change from white clothes into more 
respectable black attire, and accom- 
pany His Excellency to the West 
Gate of the town. 

Although it took me only three 
shakes of a lamb’s tail to change, 
it needed only two for the Bishop to 
finish his breakfast, get into his chair, 
and be off. Imagine my surprise 
when I went to the dining room, and 
then to the yard, and found no 
Bishop. Running into the street, | 
could find not even the dust from 
their sandals. 

Back into the house I went, to 
write a letter telling Bishop Cuth- 
bert how sorry I was not to have said 
farewell. It pays to advertise, or give 
good example, or whatever you will. 
Anyway, a couple of days later came 
a letter, couched in fine episcopal 
terms, telling me how sorry the 
Bishop was for his hasty departure. 
A donation for the kiddies in the 
refugee camp was enclosed, and this: 
“You are invited to attend the Con- 
firmation service and blessing of the 
new church at Fr. Basil's Mission.” 
That is how I came into the story; 
and now we must get on with it. 

Bright and early on Tuesday 
morning, Ngantang, the Mission 
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Catechist, and | mounted our. mules, 
Jenny and Maud, and started to over- 
take the Bishop at Paotsing. As the 
mules clattered through the streets, 
shopkeepers were removing the 
boards from their counters. A pig 
was squealing its reluctant way to 
market. It was loath to move, and 
would have preferred to lie down 
and finish its night’s repose. 

Out the West Gate we galloped, 
across the long bridge over the river, 
and up the hill of many steps. Most 
of our Hunan hills and mountains 
are so steep that the people have 
carved or laid steps in the roadway. 
As we climbed high above river and 
town, the mist hid everything about 
us. We wanted to be well on our 
way before the sun broke through, 
and kept the mules going at a good 
gallop. 

As the shadows lengthened, we 
saw on a far-off hill a slender tower, 
pointing into the evening sky, as 
though to remind us that the day 
was drawing to a close. Such towers 
can be found upon the hillsides out- 
side any large town. This one told 
us that we were nearing Paotsing. 
Shortly afterward, the path led us 
along a cliff above the river. Far 
below was the little ferry boat. 


H™ to reach it? A turn in the 
roadway revealed a steep stair- 
way, built into the side of the cliff. 
At the top of the stairs, a little 
pavilion spanned the road. On thé 
side toward the river was a bench, 


for the tired travelers who had 
climbed the many steps. On the in- 
ner side was a small shrine contain- 
ing an idol. Looking down the steps, 
we saw an old country woman and 
her daughter plodding upward. 
There was scarcely room for our 
mules to pass, so Ngantang and I[ 
sat down on the bench. 

When the old lady had reached the 
pavilion, she took some _ paper 
money from her basket. Setting the 
money afire, she placed it before the 
idol. Then lighting a taper, she 
instructed her daughter to place it 
in the soft earth on the side of the 
cliff. No doubt it was a thank-offer- 
ing to the idol for helping her up 
that steep cliff, and a petition for 
a safe journey home. It was all so 
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serious for that poor old pagan soul. 
At last we arrived at the river 


and found the ferry awaiting us. A 
young woman stood, one foot in 
the boat, the other on the shore, her 


hand resting firmly on the long oar, 
bracing the vessel lest it rock too 
much as the mules clamberéd aboard. 
When we were safely launched, she 
took her place in the prow, and 
turned the boat up-river, at the same 
time rowing across the waters. When 
we touched the opposite bank, the 
mules climbed ashore, and Ngantang 
handed the pilot the magnificent 
sum of forty cents; twice the usual 
fare, and the equivalent of less than 
three cents, United States currency. 
In a few moments we were riding 
down the busy streets of Paotsing. 

We received a cordial welcome 
from the Bishop and from the pas- 
tor of Paotsing, Father Harold Tra- 
vers. Two other Passionist mission- 
aries, Fathers Ronald Norris and 
Reginald Arliss, had arrived before 
us. Such reunions are not too fre- 
quent in Hunan, and a happy eve- 
ning brought the day too quickly 
to a close. 

On the next day, shortly after 
noon, the air-raid alarm sounded. 
Soon the “zoom” of many motors 
was heard in the sky. Owing to the 
brilliance of the sun, and the color 
of the planes, we could not see the 
harbingers of death. Moments passed, 
while we almost forgot to breathe. 
We could not be sure that the next 
minute we would be able to breathe 
at all. The suspense passed, as the 
motors died in the distance. 

“I wonder where the planes went 
today.” Anxious lines crossed the 


Bishop’s face—lines that would have 
settled deeper had he known the 
tacts 


Che Bishop was to start for Father 
Basil’s in the morning. Since the 
lads of Our Lady’s Orphanage were 
desirous of offering Holy Com- 
munion for His Excellency’s safe 
journey, we priests spent the after- 
noon hearing confessions, acting our 
parts as operators on the private line 
between God and the souls He cre- 
ated. 

Toward evening a man came to 
the Mission bearing the rumor that 
Yiianling had been bombed. Again 
those lines of care were seen for an 
instant on the Bishop’s face. This 
was just what he had feared, the 
reason he had postponed his depar- 
ture from the central Mission for so 


long a time. Still, it might be only 
a rumor; and there were plenty of 
things to be anxious over without 
losing time on rumors. 

It was very early the next morn- 
ing, while the great constellation 
Orion stood high in the sky, and 
the dog star Sirius kept watch over 
a sleeping world, that the Bishop 
began his Mass. Little feet pattered 
down the dark aisle of the Chapel. 
The little orphans love their Bishop, 
and although they had played hard 
and studied earnestly the day before, 
they now sacrificed their sleep. They 
came in a body to the altar rail to 
ask God to protect their Bishop. 

Mass over, and with the sun tint- 
ing the Eastern sky with red, the lit- 
tle fellows knelt in the Mission yard 
for the Bishop’s blessing. He said 
a few cheerful words in farewell, 
then climbed into his chair. Raised 
aloft on strong shoulders, he set off 
on the final stage of his journey to 
Fr. Basil’s new church. 


CARCELY had the Bishop gone, 

when the phone rang. A voice 
asked for Father Harold. Yiianling 
had been bombed, and the city was 
afire. 

How were we to inform the 
Bishop? Or even if a messenger could 
overtake him, what would be the 
good of telling His Excellency of the 
disaster. Here in this wild North 
country, he was miles away from his 
See city, and the knowledge of its 
destruction would sadden him with- 
out avail. 

There was little need for our de- 
liberation. In the evening, just after 
supper, a man came running in from 
Yungsui. He brought the contents 
of two telegrams, received that day 
by the Bishop. “Chihkiang bombed. 
Priest’s house and convent direct 
hits. Mission saved destruction by 
fire. William.” The second read: 
“Yiianling bombed. Mission vicinity 
severely damaged. All safe. Paul.” 
Along with the wires the Bishop had 
sent a note: “Tell Fathers Reginald 
and James to come tomorrow. The 
consecration and blessing will be 
held Saturday instead of Sunday.” 

Early on Friday morning, we 
climbed into our saddles, and the 
few miles separating Paotsing from 
Yungsui were pounded into dust by 
the willing hooves of our mules. At 
last we had come to our journey’s 
end, to the eve of a day notable in 
the Catholic Church in Hunan. 





Out of Saturday’s misty dawn the 
gray brick of the new edifice gradu. 
ally took form, the graceful corners 
of the roof tapering toward the sky 
in true Chinese fashion. Across the 
front of the building stretched a 
wide veranda. Above the roof of the 
porch the wall was broken by a 
great cruciform window, its open- 
ings latticed with white masonry, 
formed in multi-flowered patterns. 

The Bishop first blessed the out. 
side walls. Then, the procession hav- 
ing returned to the front of the 
church, the doors were opened. The 
spacious interior, capable of seating 
five hundred people, echoed to the 
chant of the Litany of the Saints, 
as the procession moved down the 
center aisle. The Bishop and his as- 
sistants proceeded to the main altar, 
set high on many steps within the 
large sanctuary. The inside walls 
were blessed, and with all the august 
rites of Holy Mother Church, the 
house cf God was fitted for its sacred 
functions. 

The time finally came for the con- 
firmation. As the Bishop turned to 
the altar rail to address the Chris- 
tians, we signaled the little boy who 
had been acting as His Excellency’s 
page, to sit on the platform. Then 
we retired into the sacristy. The lit- 
tle fellow must have gotten his sig- 
nals mixed. For he marched straight 
to the Bishop’s throne and took pus- 
session of it. There he sat, looking 
out over the congregation, evidently 
quite pleased with himself. 

It was amusing, and yet the little 
boy’s action suggested a happy 
omen, and prompted the most fitting 
reflection that could have followed 
the ceremonies of the day. Because 
we started this story with a recollec- 
tion of the transit of our Faith from 
Ireland’s holy sod to the prairies of 
America; of its passage, via Anna’s 
kitchen, to the valleys of Hunan. 

The full flowering of the Faith in 
any land comes with the advent of 
a native clergy and hierarchy. This 
is the augury contained in the little 
boy’s thoughtless action. A native 
son of Hunan, sitting on the Bishop's 
throne, looking out over his own 
flock—that is the goal of Bishop 
Cuthbert’s missionary journeys, the 
culmination of the Passionist Fath- 
ers’ arduous labors. May God grant 
that glorious blessing, and may the 
prayers and good works of the read- 
ers of THE SIGN bring them a share 
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in the reward for its achievement. 
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In China, the ideal of a full life 
is to attain the five desirables: riches, 
honors, happiness, sons, and longev- 
ity. A sixth may be added—leisure. 
Have a hobby along with it, prefer- 
ably an intellectual one. For in- 
stance, take up English. If there is 
an American in town, his presence 
appears to offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to study the language. 

Few persons of China’s teeming 
millions ever reach the goal of all 
the desirables, but leisure seems to 
be within the reach of most of them. 
It is really the worst affliction of 
the whole category, both to the vic- 
tim and the victimized; the latter 
term referring to the missionary. 
Only by constant vigilance can he 
hold to what he has of leisure. To 
happiness and longevity, we also 
aspire; but in regard to much leisure, 
the accident of nationality frequent- 
ly threatens to disqualify us. A gentle 
tug of war ensues, calling into play 
the exercise of tact, politeness, in- 
genuity, flattery, and subterfuge. 

The Postmaster, a likable chap, 
has been making various attempts to 
“pull me over” ever since I came 
here. It may be supper time when 
he saunters in. I greet him cheerily, 
saying: “Good evening, Mr. Liu. I 
aven't seen you for ever so long. 
Oh yes, I am busy, taking supper.” 

. “Don’t mind me, Father. I can call 
again,” he answers apologetically. 
He keeps his word; but, providen- 
tially, I am either out walking or 
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away in another Mission. Quite a 
few of these breaks occur to dampen 
his ardor to study English, and I win. 
I then gird myself for another tug. 

This time it is a high official who 
has just arrived in town, and after 
settling down, he eventually comes 
around to the Mission for a visit. He 
is the direct type and with great con- 
fidence asks me to give him lessons 
in the evening. 

“By all means, Mr. Chia, come 
over,” I encourage him. “Of course 
you know we have air-raid alarms 
frequently. I think it is well if we 
postpone lessons until a more pro- 
pitious time. What about the bomb- 
ing yesterday in Chihkiang?” ; 

He gets interested in that subject 
and in the war in general. I tell him 
in woeful accents how I had fre- 
quently to run out of the Mission at 
night. So, between my airing my 
troubles and he listening to them 
sympathetically, the subject of Eng- 
lish is gradually forgotten and we 
drift into talking banalities. The 
visit is over and we bid each other 
a good night. The game has its sub- 
tleties. Still, one can hold one’s own 
by a little patient waiting. 

“May I study doctrine, Father?” a 
young man asked me. He was Mr. 
Lee’s intimate friend. 

“All right, my friend. Come to- 
morrow morning and we shall be- 
gin,” I answered. I always suspect 
these sudden sallies. They forbode 
nothing good in the way of getting 
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Catechumens. The young man came 
and actually put his mind down to 
the study of doctrine. We became 
well acquainted. Then I noticed that 
his interest in doctrine was flagging 
and I immediately sensed that soon 
he would be asking in the old fa- 
miliar refrain: “May I study Eng- 
lish?” 

It came and I agreed. Here was an 
excellent chance to improve my 
Chinese. While our lessons lasted, 
both of us made progress. Soon, 
however, they came to an abrupt end 
with his leaving, almost without a 
chance to bid me good-by. 

One group of fellows stuck like 
leeches and thought up a fine scheme 
to get me to acquiesce. I hadn't 
known them very long when they 
found that I was partial to the Chi- 
nese cuisine. “Really,” I said, “I beg 
of you, don’t go to the trouble of 
having a banquet for me. I have high 
blood pressure and can’t take wine.” 
But the tug of war was on and there 
was no other alternative but to sub- 
mit to fate. 

“Wednesday evening then, Father. 
Don’t eat supper,” they said politely, 
ignoring my appeal. 

I supped privately, and topped it 
off with a brisk walk about town. 
On my return the fellows were wait- 
ing in the guest room. “The banquet 
will be ready in an hour. Let’s have 
some music,” they gaily suggested. 

It was a delicious banquet, but I 
did little more than to assist. “You 
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aren't eating anything,” the ring- 
leader observed. “Here, let me help 
you to this roast duck. And you little 
fellow over there,” referring to the 
catechist’s little son, “have some, 
too.” Alas, like me, the boy had 
supped. He sobbed helplessly at the 
repeated urgings to eat. Duck for 
breakfast would have been hailed 
with delight. “A martyr to patience, 
like myself,” I refiected. When would 
it end: 

Che sign came with the bringing 
in of the rice. Then an attendant 
gave me a hot towel. It was passed 
around in turn after various dip- 
pings and wringings out. We were 
all refreshed after the gastric strug- 
gles and as the dishes were being 
carried out we sat around for a few 
moments, and then bade one another 
a hearty goodnight. 

Mr. Lee then remarked, “They 
gave that banquet to get you to 
teach them. You will have to give 
if) 


‘Give in?” I retorted in mock 


surprise. “When you see them to- 
morrow, just tell them I shall invite 
them next Wednesday to a return 
banquet.” 

Long residence in China _ has 
taught us many _ useful lessons, 
among which is the best way to re- 
fuse a favor without causing the in- 
terested party loss of face. It is to 
give a better present than the one 
received. This manner of acting saves 
interminable talk and the dreaded 
“No.” We had the banquet, which 
was a better one, and the hint was 
taken. But the fellows still come. 


During these days of troop move- 
ments, an occasional soldier drops in 
to air his smattering of English. One 
can’t always be on the alert to dodge 
such visitors. One such came along 


when I was deep in my accounts, try- 
ing to make them balance. I was 
in no humer-to receive the visit. The 
fellow walked in and sat down un- 
bidden and then consumed a half 
hour of my time laboring in dis- 
torted English to tell me the state 
of the war. It reminded me of my 
first efforts in Chinese, and with a 
grim smile I sat back resignedly to 
listen to him. 

The soldier gave no sign of leav- 
ing. Rather, he took the liberty of 
reading a magazine he saw on my 
desk, and perused that while Mr. 
Lee and I waited until he satisfied 
his whim. Finally, the welcomed sign 
that he was concluding his visit 
came, with the sipping of the tea. 

“Book it give me please?” he got 
off bravely. 

“Sure, take it,’ I answered grate- 
fully. And with many thanks and 
bowings and a promise of a letter he 
departed. 

“How is his English?” Lee asked. 
“I noticed you scowled the whole 
time he was talking.” 

“Ma fu te hen (decidedly bad) ,” 
I replied, making a gesture of dis- 
gust, and he laughed. 

The fellow surprised me with a 
letter a month later. Here it is. Read 
for yourselves and get an idea of how 
I struggled in the tug of war. 

“My friend: 

“IT am received today at ChangSa. 
The enemy’s troop is declined when 
our soldiers in pursuit was riching 
in Hsiang Hsiang yesterday. What a 
pity and sad that the battle along 
the way did makes my dear friend 
and the respectable soldiers died 
over 200 men! Now, I pleasing you 
to pray to God sent the spirits to 
Heavenly felicity for them, (the died 
men in the battle). How are you and 





your goose? Oh Goose! Stand up! 
Speak! 

“T cannot write some English well, 
Now I am peacing you to pardon me 
in miswriting. 

Your Friend.” 

There are others with delusions 
of studying English, who get only as 
far as the front gate; timid souls 
who have just come to town and are 
leisurely taking in the sights. 

As I was walking up and down 
inside the compound I heard two 
young fellows say as they stopped in 
front of the main gate: “Well, here 
is the Catholic Church. Let’s call 
on the missionary. Perhaps he is an 
American and will teach us English.” 

“No, not yet,” the other replied. 
“We don’t know him well enough.” 

“Do you think that the people 
across the way can tell us who his 
chief assistant is? Come on over,” 
the first one continued. 

They got the information desired, 
as I found out afterward. “—And 
they say they will pay you so much 
for lessons,” Mr. Lee wound up after 
telling me about the lads. 

Next day two ill-clad boys, lo 
quacious and uncultured, visited me. 
They spoke in a dialect difficult to 
understand. After they left, Lee said, 
“They are the two.” 

I looked at him for a moment, and 
then gave him his orders: 

“Hereafter no matter who asks, 
tell them that I don’t take pupils.” 

So the tug of war goes on, now 
pulling one way, now another. I 
sometimes wonder what charm there 
is in English that attracts the native 
and eludes me. It can’t be the fun 
of puzzling over such words as 
though, rough, through, bough, and 
tough. It’s that leisure for which 
they can’t find an outlet. 
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Beware of Imitations” is a 
warning that has its limitations. This 
I recently discovered while brushing 
up on my study of the Chinese lan- 
guage. In fact, almost the direct 
opposite of this slogan is true, name- 
ly: “Seek to Imitate.” For I learned 
that the more ability one has to imi- 
tate, the more quickly one masters 
the various difficult sounds required 
in speaking the Chinese language 
correctly. 

My teacher, Mr. Dragon—who, by 
the way, is dragon-like in name only 
—not long ago brought me a very 
intriguing book concerning sounds 
taught by concrete examples. Since 
then I've been having lots of fun 
running a Major Bowes’ Amateur 
Hour during class time. 

For instance, Mr. Dragon, “Lung 
Hsien Sen” in Chinese, will pro- 
nounce a character or ideograph that 
sounds something between “fu” and 
“hu.” Now in order to be sure which 
of the two it really is, I resort to a 
very simple method as taught by the 
aforesaid book. 

I merely ask: “Is that the sound 
made by an angry cat, or is it the 
one a running dog makes when it 
pants?” For everyone knows that a 
cat with its dander up goes, “fu-fu- 
fu,” while an overheated dog pants, 
“hu-hu-hu.” If you are skeptical 
about it just imagine yourself a cat 
in a temper, or a tired dog. The 
sounds you would produce under 
such a metamorphosis should con- 
vince you that my little book is 
correct. 

But to become an Oriental linguist 
one must not merely be conversant 
with dog-and-cat language. One’s 
scope must be much broader than 
that. For example there is the 
“cracking-bug” sound of “poh.” 

If, as a child, you never caught 
cracking-bugs, and listened to them 





It Pays to Imitate 


By RUPERT LANGENBACHER, C.P. 


“crack” their backs, by pressing your 
forefinger on them, then of course 
you just can’t imagine how “poh” 
really should be pronounced. The 
only other alternative left is for you 
to go out, capture a few cracking- 
bugs and then do a bit of experi- 
menting. 

Other Chinese sounds not requir- 
ing quite such a strain on the imag- 
ination are, “ts’i, shi, hsih, and ai.” 

For the correct pronunciation of 
“ts’?” one need only picture to one- 
self an old-time blacksmith shop. 
Remember how the brawny smith, 
after bringing a horseshoe to a white 
heat, hammered it and immersed it 
in a tub of water? Well, when hot 
iron is “dunked” in water, it makes 
the “ts’?” sound we frequently use 
here in daily conversation. 

“Chi” is very readily imitated if 
you have a cat and mice in the 
home. For let the family cat pounce 
successfully on a vagrant mouse, and 
presto! Mr. Mouse emits the sound 
in question. At present I take the 
author’s word for it, for it is very 
provoking to wait for a cat which 
we haven’t got, pouncing on an 
imaginary mouse. 

The sound of “hsih” is typically 
Chinese. By that I mean the people 
pronounce it naturally, while we 
have to be satisfied with a mere 
imitation. To produce this sound, 
one fastens on the wings of fancy 
and imagines himself a certain spe- 
cies of Chinese fireworks, namely, 
what we as youngsters called a “flow- 
er-pot.” Being such a “flower-pot,” 
all that is required is that someone 
put a match to you, and then you 
naturally “hsih, hsth” to perfection. 
This suggestion the student of Chi- 
nese should of course not carry out 
literally. 

And now we come to the common 
sound of “ai.” If one were studying 
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the same sound in prosaic English, 
the dictionary would probably de- 
fine it by saying that “ai” is pro- 
nounced just as “ai” in aisle, but the 
fly in the ointment is that maybe 
we don’t know exactly how aisle it- 
self is pronounced. Notice, on the 
other hand, how the matter is sim- 
plified in Chinese. 

Here the student is merely told to 
consider himself as being a partici- 
pant in an ordinary happening. He 
is walking hurriedly down the street 
carrying a bowl of rice, or, even bet- 
ter, a bowl of wine. Suddenly, he 
stubs his toe and down goes the 
bowl, breaking into ninety-nine in- 
stead of the proverbial hundred 
pieces. At this point the student 
must listen closely. 

What does he do? Simultaneously 
and naturally, he gives vent to his 
surprise and disappointment, by a 
deep soul-stirring “ai”; perhaps he 
even repeats it, saying “ai ai”! Of 
course some people in sophisticated 
Western nations might slightly dif- 
fer in their exclamations, thinking 
an innocent “ai” is a bit tame under 
such circumstances. But here we are 
concerned with only normal Chinese 
reactions. 

Since this brief article is not meant 
to be a free correspondence course 
in Chinese, we cannot be expected to 
give all the various sounds with ac- 
companying imitations. Some timid 
souls might readily become discour- 
aged from studying Chinese if unable 
to imitate a “dunked” horseshoe or a 
cat-bitten mouse, or a cracked bug. 

All in all, the Chinese language 
isn’t insurmountable; it’s only diff- 
cult. That is, unless you have the 
good fortune to be a professional 
imitator, or possess a copy of such 
a helpful book as that brought me 
by the wise and genial Mr. Dragon. 
It certainly pays to imitate. 
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“Uncle Joe” Stalin hopes to profit by the “second imperialist war” 


S. )VIET RUSSIA is once again the 


big question mark in the bitter 
drama of world conflict. Diplomats, 
statesmen, journalists, and mere citi- 


zens are sharply divided in their 
about the direction in 


“Uncle Joe” Stalin will guide 


Opinions 


which 


the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. In 
some quarters, there is more than a 
tendency to believe that Stalin’s 


agreements with Hitler have been 
nothing more than maneuvers of ex- 


pediency, and that his intrinsic 
hatred of the Nazis has not changed 
in any significant particular. Those 
who hold this view confidently ex- 


pect Russia eventually to join the 
democratic allies in the military 
against the Axis powers. 
They regard the Soviet moves: into 
Poland, Finland, the Baltic states, 


struggle 


and Bessarabia as defense measures 
against a possible Nazi drang nach 
osten, and they eagerly seize upon 
every vague rumor of Soviet troop 


movements on the Balkan borders as 
evidence that the day is 
not far off when the Red Army will 
strike at Hitler’s National Socialist 
I evions 

Another considerable section of 
opinion is committed to the belief 
that there is no essential difference 
between Communist and Nazi phil- 

People who hold this view 
the Nazi-Soviet rapproche- 
as inherently sincere. They 
point to similarity of method and 
almost identical propaganda phrase- 
ology to support their contentions. 


positive 


osophy 
regard 


ment 


Much is made of the indubitable 
fact that Communism and Nazism 
are ideologically in acute conflict 
with all systems of free enterprise; 
they are irreconcilable enemies of 
capitalism and, therefore, natural 
allies. 

Both of these views are super- 
ficially correct and fundamentally 
wrong. They are predicated on a 
vague understanding of Bolshevik 
strategy and the philosophy of dia- 
lectical materialism out of which it 
stems. 

Most commentators on Commu- 
nism are greatly impressed by the 
rapid shifts in policy and sharp con- 
tradictions which seem to character- 
ize it in action. As a matter of fact 
there is nothing at all remarkable in 
the numerous about-face turns of 
the Communist party line. The in- 
consistencies are merely evidences of 
an extraordinary consistency, and the 
paradox is no longer a paradox when 
the dialectic method, the élan vital 
of Communism, is thoroughly com- 
prehended. 

Lenin once said, “Flexibility, flexi- 
bility to the point of conceiving 
everything as turning into its exact 
opposite, that is the core and center 
of the dialectic.” Agait. he defined 
dialectical materialism as “the study 
of how there can be and are identical 
opposites.” When one grasps the full 
import of these philosophical sub- 
tleties, he can no longer be startled 
by a minor development such as an 
alliance with yesterday’s bitter en- 
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emy, nor is he at all likely to place 
undue faith in the permanence of 
the arrangement. 

The peculiar position of the So- 
viet Union in world affairs today is 
the direct and planned result of a 
quarter of a century’s steady dynamic 
drive toward a definite goal—the goal 
of worldwide proletarian revolution. 
For more than twenty years the lead- 
ership of the Comintern, and even 
the obscure rank-and-file members, 
have looked forward to the second 
imperialist war. The conflict which 
is now raging was always considered 
inevitable by them, and all the minor 
strategies practiced throughout the 
period have been in reality nothing 
more than preparation for the day 
when the Party will assume leader- 
ship of the world’s war-weary masses. 
It is believed in the highest Party 
councils that this day may be his- 
torically near, and all over the world 
the various sections of the Comintern 
are ready to implement their years 
of training at the proper moment. 

Regardless of occasional _ tactical 
pronunciamentos and maneuvers 
purporting to demonstrate the con- 
trary, Communists have never for a 
moment entertained the ridiculous 
idea that the Soviet Union could re- 
main indefinitely at peace with the 
bourgeois world. They have always 
recognized clearly that a decisive con- 
flict was only a matter of time. They 
have not changed their opinions one 
iota in this respect, nor has their at- 
titude toward Nazism and Fascism 
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altered in the slightest degree, de- 
spite the present seemingly friendly 
relations. The real Communist point 
of view may be summed up in a 
sentence. They fear the Nazis and are 
contemptuous of the democracies. 

Soviet foreign policy is and always 
has been directed toward precipi- 
tating armed conflict between the 
two opposing ideologies of the non- 
Communist world. It is mere ex- 
pediency rather than any temporary 
sympathy that prompts the Soviets 
to support first one and then the 
other of their bitter enemies. 

Basic Communist strategy rests 
upon the fact that the Soviet Union 
alone stands to profit from a long 
and exhaustive world war. If the 
U.S.S.R. can remain aloof from ac- 
tual combat and strengthen herself 
while the outside world is bleeding 
itself to death, she will certainly be 
in a position to capitalize on the dis- 
illusionment which is almost sure to 
descend eventually upon the war- 
weary masses of the fighting coun- 
tries. The leadership of the Comin- 
tern expects a repetition on a larger 
and more completely successful scale 
of the Communist revolutions which 


“swept over Europe during and after 


the first world war. 

The tremendous upsurge of Com- 
munist strength which 
immediately followed the 
Bolshevik seizure of 
power in Russia is too 
often ignored by the 
shortsighted political 
analysts of today. They 
have forgotten, or do not 
consider significant, the 
Communist coups d’état 
in Hungary and Ger- 
many, the mutinies of 
American soldiers in Si- 
beria and French sailors 
in the Black Sea, and the 
pro-Soviet British general 
strike during the Russo- 
Polish conflict. The fact 
that Canadian soldiers in 
England, angry because 
they had not been prompt- 
ly demobilized after the 
signing of the armistice, 
sang the Internationale 
and cheered Lenin seems 
at this late date nothing 
more than a colorful in- 
cident of the first world 
war. Communists, how- 
ever, did not and do not 
dismiss lightly such minor 





manifestations of discontent. They 
regard them as indicative of deep 
undercurrents of resentment against 
governments which can solve their 
problems only by periodic mass 
slaughter. They are ever ready to 
take advantage of and to foster such 
outbursts of public wrath and they 
feel, with considerable reason, that 
this time they will be far more able 
to turn them to account than they 
were in 1918. Certainly they have 
today immeasurably increased or- 
ganizational strength and possess the 
firm center of power which they 
then lacked. 

In the hectic excitement of the war 
situation a great many people have 
forgotten that the “Stop Hitler” pro- 
gram, which now dominates the 
public mind in most democratic 
countries, was inaugurated not by 
Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt, but 
by Joseph Stalin almost six years 
ago. In 1935 Georgei Dimitrov, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist In- 
ternational, announced to the world 
the new Communist policy of co- 
operation with the democracies in 
the struggle against Fascism. Russia 
entered the League of Nations, and 
from that moment up to the evening 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 


Russia’s soldiers did not prove very efficient fight- 
ing men in their recent invasion of Finland 
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thundered to the world repeated 
warnings that only the policy of “‘col- 
lective security” could save the 
democracies. 

In every democratic country the 
Communist Parties at once strove 
vigorously and with a great deal of 
success to organize Popular Fronts 
against Fascism. In America the 
Party fervently supported President 
Roosevelt, loudly applauded his 
“quarantine the aggressors” speech, 
demanded American intervention in 
European affairs, and called fiercely 
for military preparedness. In France 
they considered accepting cabinet 
positions in the bourgeois govern- 
ment—an unprecedented step in 
Communist tactics—and they voted 
for and actually endeavored to in- 
crease every military appropriation. 
They coined the phrases “appeaser” 
and “Munichmen,” and it is a mat- 
ter of record that the Communist 
press was first and foremost in con- 
demnation of Chamberlain’s concili- 
atory policy. 

Indeed it is amazing to discover 
how closely the policies of the democ- 
racies today conform to those of the 
Soviet Union three years ago. Even 
the slogans under which the cam- 
paign against Hitler is being fought 
are almost identical with those ad- 

vanced by the Commu- 
ee nists in 1937-38. Over and 
' ‘over again, the profes- 
sional propagandists of 
the Comintern dinned 
into the ears of the pub- 
lic the warning of a com- 
ing Fascist attack on the 
democracies. If it were 
possible to weigh the ef- 
fects on the mass mind 
of persistent propaganda, 
it might become manifest 
that the highly efficient 
opinion-molding machin- 
ery of the Kremlin, work- 
ing overtime from 1935 
to 1939, played no small 
part in formulating pub- 
lic attitudes toward Fa- 
‘scism which are now al- 
most general. 

The “Popular Front 
against Fascism” tactic of 
the Comintern was in its 
totality both sincere and 
insincere—quite in con- 
formity with the dialectic 
process, in fact. Stalin 
and his cohorts certainly 
did desire to stop Hitler. 


BSovfoto 


They greatly feared a -Nazi--march 
to the east, and as a defense against 


it they had recourse to the obvious ” 


expedient of arousing the.bourgeois 
democracies to the danger of Fascist 
expansion in all directions. But their 
concern for democracy was, of 
course, merely on the surface. No 
Communist cared one jot about pre- 
serving bourgeois democracy, but 
every Communist cared very much 
indeed about the defense of the So- 
viet Union. 

In the face of imminent danger, 
the Comrades bent themselves to the 
task of mobilizing the democracies 
for the defense of Bolshevism. The 
campaign to win the confidence of 
the bourgeois nations was carried out 
with characteristic flexibility and 
finesse. In all countries the Comrades 
promptly changed colors like cha- 
meleons and assiduously presented 
themselves as patriots of the first 
water. In America they vociferously 
extolled the virtues of the Found- 
ing Fathers, and castigated Benedict 
Arnold as an early pre-Trotsky 
Trotskyite and Nazi sympathizer. 
Patriotism in no uncertain terms 
was the shibboleth of the hour. 

[t was, incidentally, a watchword 
which called to the colors of Stalin 
a plethora of incongruous  sup- 
porters. To this day many of the 
foremost liberals of the nation think 
back on the glamorous days of pent- 
house Bolshevism with nostalgic 
yearning. In their secret hearts they 
still hope that Comrade Stalin will 
yet tell them that the deal with Hit- 
ler wasn’t really true. 

It would certainly come as a rude 
shock to these innocents to learn that 
Stalin had in the back of his mind 
throughout the respectable days of 
the Popular Front period a far more 
sinister design than the devastating 
non-aggression pact with Nazi Ger- 
many. Informed Communists knew 
from the outset that the startling 
deal with Hitler was merely a logical 
step toward a much-desired objective. 
They did not deflect from the ranks 
in large numbers, as they were ex- 
pected to do by non-Communists, 
and the reason why they did not was 
because they could see clearly that 
the move was a shrewd one, well cal- 
culated to set the bourgeois democ- 
racies and the Nazis at each other’s 
throats. The dullest rank-and-file 
Comrade could discern that the situa- 
tion in August 1939 presented a 
splendid opportunity to achieve at 


+small cost and with slight risk-an-end 
which much wily maneuvering over 
a period of years had failed to bring 
within reach. 

No analysis of Soviet Russia’s pres- 
ent position in world affairs would be 
complete without an examination of 
the Communist role in the Spanish 
civil war, which the Party leadership 
regarded from its. beginning as 
merely the forerunner of a more 
widespread and greater conflict. 

It often seemed as though Soviet 
Russia was committed to a policy of 
just enough aid to insure the pro- 
longation’ of the war. The impres- 
sion grew, upon me at least, that the 
Spanish war was to the leaders of the 
Comintern merely a springboard to 
larger adventures. Conversations 
with informed Communists went far 
toward convincing me that Stalin 
hoped to set Europe ablaze with 
sparks fanned from Spain. 

The opinion became moral cer- 
tainty when the “Loyalist” aviation 
adopted the tactic of frequent night 
bombing raids on French villages. 
These attacks were played up in 
France and the rest of the democ- 
racies as the depredations of Franco, 
and the naiveté with which that 
version of the incidents was accepted 
in the outside world was the source 
of great amusement to the responsi- 
ble Comrades in Spain. It was be- 
lieved that the alleged Franco raids 
could well provoke France into ac- 
tive participation in the war on the 
“Loyalist” side and that such a move 
might induce Hitler to strike and 
England to go to war in defense of 
France. The scheme was directed 
at touching off a new world war out 
of which the Soviet Union and the 
cause of International Communism 
could conceivably profit greatly. 


ele ruthlessness of this plot 
against the peace of the world 
may seem incredible, but it is quite in 
keeping with Bolshevik morality. 
Communists pride themselves on 
their realism and they agree thor- 
oughly with Marx’s declaration that 
“force is the midwife of old societies 
pregnant with new life.” There is 
no room for hypocritical “bourgeois 
sentimentality” in the heart of a pro- 
fessional revolutionist. 

Stalin quite correctly sees in the 
second imperialist war, which he has 
consciously helped to precipitate, the 
potentiality of tremendous immedi- 
ate advantage and ultimate victory 


THE + SIGN 


. for the Soviets alone. To Bolsheviks 


or those who truly understand Marx. 
ian strategy the future course of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Comintern is clearly - 
defined. It will be based primarily 
upon a desire to prolong and spread 
the war outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union. . 

In the past Stalin has learned that 
the task of out-maneuvering | the 
bourgeois diplomats is not a difficult - 
one. He has found that he usually — 
can depend on their amazing naiveté 
and persistent wishful thinking. It 
can be stated with great confidence 
that Communists, from Stalin down 
to the most obscure rank and filer, 
are vastly amused by the present 
fawning efforts of the great powers 
to court the favors of the Soviet 
Union. Communist leadership re- 
spects only Hitler, a gentleman in 
whom they recognize traits of cha- 
racter similar to their own unscru- 
pulous natures. At all costs the Krem- 
lin will avoid any armed conflict 
with the powerful German military 
machine. But the U.S.S.R. can be 
relied upon to foster secretly the 
hope that she may eventually co- 
operate with the democracies against 
Hitler. Actually no such move will 
be made. 

If the conflict lasts long enough to 
reduce all the warring nations to a 
sufficient state of bitterness, disil- 
lusionment, and exhaustion (it is be- 
lieved in Communist circles that it 
will) the sections of the Comintern 
in all larids will be called upon at 
the right moment to play the vital 
role for which they have long been 
groomed. It will be their task to as- 
sume leadership of the war-weary 
masses and organize them for the 
violent overthrow of their tottering 
governments. 

In all countries the Communist 
Parties are now looking forward 
with eagerness to the moment when 
they can openly sound the tocsin of 
revolt. In the meantime they face 
perilous days and they are well aware 
of it. They will soon be forced un- 
derground, and the difficulties of 
maintaining a compact, well-drilled 
nucleus to carry on necessary Party 
work will multiply rapidly. But the 
hazards are far from insurmountable 
for an organization which has con- 
spiracy in its very bones. The Party 
confidently expects to hurdle them 
without serious mishap. 

And in view of the past, it does 
not seem unlikely that they will do so. 








Crispin the candleman was busy 
in his foundry. It stood on the road- 
side on a plot of ground mainly given 
over to beehives. According to his 
name, Crispin should have been a 
maker of shoon, but he had been 
called to candlemaking—beeswax was 
the sole link between him and his 
name-saint. Crispin had no truck 
with the ordinary tallow dip of do- 
mestic utility. His candles were made 
of the product of the virginal bee, 
and were destined for the altar, or 
to burn before holy shrines. His 
dients consisted largely of the pil- 
grims who visited the shrine of holy 
King Henry VI in the chapel at 
Windsor, for sweet King Harry 
worked many miracles there. They 
kept Crispin busy with the rolling 
of candles, great and small, to be 
placed before the shrine along with 
a request for a favor from the holy 
King. The more prudent-minded 
merely vowed the candle and waited 
the receipt of the favor, for King 
Harry’s miracles were worked with 
advisement and by no means to be 
counted upon even when the candle 
set up was the height of the client 
himself. 

Crispin’s hobby was the study of 
human nature, and the calling of a 
candleman gave opportunities of 
studying it in some of its quaintest 
twists and turns. 

Among Crispin’s other clients were 
the monks up at the Abbey. It might 
have seemed a strange thing that an 
abbey should not have been able to 
Toll its own candles as well as pro- 
duce its own beeswax, but such was 





the case. The wax was sent along to 
the foundry and “Brother Beeswax,” 
as the community jocularly called 
him, made it up into tapers. Father 
Abbot rather enjoyed a walk over 
the meadows and it was a good ex- 
cuse to visit Crispin, with whom the 
Father was on the best of good terms. 
He had been there this very morning, 
as a matter of fact, and Crispin was 
turning over the words of their con- 
versation in his mind when the door- 
way was darkened by the shadow of 
a customer. 

It was a long, lanky figure that 
obstructed the daylight. A long, 
lanky young man who stooped as he 
walked, entered the foundry. He was 
dressed in the kind of garment af- 
fected by pilgrims and was evidently 
on his way to Windsor. 

Crispin took stock of the new ar- 
rival, being, as has been said, abnor- 
mally interested in human beings. 
He concluded that he liked the 
young man’s looks. He had a frank 
and pleasant countenance, and an 
eye, moreover, that would not be 
filled with seeing visible things. His 
face at the moment was drawn to a 
doleful length, but it might habitu- 
ally be a round one. (Crispin pre- 
ferred round faces.) What he had to 
demand of sweet King Harry would 
surely be deliverance from some suffi- 
ciently dire strait. 

The newcomer introduced him- 
self with engaging simplicity. 

“My name is Gervase,” he said, 
“and I have come from the Abbey 
where they did tell me that I might 
get measured here for a candle to 
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place at the shrine of holy King 
Henry.” 

Crispin ran his eye over the 
speaker. The offering of a votive can- 
dle of one’s own height was a cus- 
tom which had originated with the 
unlettered laity and been tolerated 
by the clergy. It was much in vogue. 

“*Twould be a tall one,” he com- 
mented. The present client did not 
suggest an unlettered yokel in his 
speech, and his pilgrim garb was 
made shapely, nor yet of vile cloth. 

“Methinks I will measure thy 
back,” Brother Beeswax said, “for in 
sooth there is more of it than of thy 
front.” 

The other laughed heartily, and 
was by no means offended. 

“Thou'rt a scholar, no doubt,” 
Crispin continued, toning up the 
rather poor quality of his personal 
remarks. “Much poring over thy desk 
hath taken toll from thy body. A 
man may not have it both ways.” 

“I have some deal learning,” the 
other admitted, modestly, “but it is’ 
of small use to me.” He fetched a 
sigh from the depths of what was 
plainly an honest heart. “ "Tis for 
that reason that I am seeking a favor 
from good King Henry.” 

He proceeded therewith to pour 
out his tale. Troubles that were 
stored up in men’s hearts melted and 
poured themselves out like heated 
wax in the foundry by the wayside, 
but there was nothing that required 
melting in the heart. of Gervase. 

“I had hoped to enter the com- 
munity at the Abbey,” he told Cris- 
pin, “for I have a wondrous love 
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of the holy Office that the monks 
chant, and of the writings of the an- 
cient Fathers such as they have in 
their library, for I have a good 
knowledge of the Latin tongue in 
which they be written; but, alack! 
| have a strange infirmity of the 
tongue which causeth me to stumble 
over the words when I would be 
reading or reciting them out loud. 
The Father Abbot did hold it an 
impediment to taking me into the 
Order. 

“All the days of my life I have 
longed to serve God in religion,” he 
ended, “and lo! this infirmity is set 
between me and my heart’s desire.” 

“That were not so long a period— 
the days of thy life,” Crispin re- 
marked, and the young man smiled, 
acknowledging the briefness of his 
years. “But,” the old man continued, 

the Lord leves those that give them- 
selves to Him in their youth—He re- 
vealed that to the holy anchoress of 
Norwich.” 


™ candleman’s eyes beamed 
on the dejected figure before 
him—Gervase had spread his long 
legs about the low stool on which 
he was sitting. He rubbed his chin, 
making it shiny with the wax that 
was on his fingers. 

“But if thou couldst not take part 
in the singing of the choir thou 
couldst surely have tarried there as a 
lay brother?” he commented, “so be 
it that thy call was to religion and 
not to the singing of the Psalter.” 

The other shook his head. “Much 
strength be required of a _ lay 
brother,” he said, “and as thou hast 
remarked, my body :s a poor fellow. 
| have but the muscles of a maid of 
twelve.” He surveyed his arms rue- 
fully, turning back the wide sleeve of 
his pilgrim’s garb. “No religious 
house would accept me.” 

“That might be true enough,” 
Crispin agreed, as he scrutinized the 
weedy form of the slender 
giant. “So now ye be going to Wind- 
sor to ask King Henry to cure thy 
stammering tongue?” 

"Tis glib enow when I talk to 
thee,” Gervase said, “and to any 
others. Methinks that it is soothly 
the devil that binds it when I would 
be reciting the holy praises of God.” 

“Well,” the candleman said, cheer- 
fully, “King Henry will belike at- 
tend to thy petition, for he had great 
devotion to the prayers of Holy 
Church. Thou had’st better ask the 


long, 


clerk at the shrine to set the holy 


King’s cap on thy head, for methinks 
tis rather a malady of the wits than 
otherwise that makes thy tongue re- 
fuse to obey orders.” 

Gervase accepted the suggestion 
readily. The holy King’s cap was said 
to possess great virtue in curing in- 
firmities of the mind. “And, by the 
way,” Crispin continued, “it might 
be well to ask the holy King also to 
give thee strength of muscle and 
sinew, so that if the Father Abbot 
had no fancy to set thee with his 
choir monks thou could’st still en- 
ter as a lay brother, and praise God 
with thy hands. He was a man of 
great prudence, was our holy King 
Henry; he had forethought for many 
necessities that might have been 
overlooked by men that had never 
been deterred from worldly business 
by an ecstasy. I have heard my father 
tell of how when the King planned 
his great school at Eton he made the 
architect provide bakehouses and 
storage for firing, as well as lecture 
rooms, so that the boys were well 
fed and warmed as well as made into 
learned clerks.: 

“Moreover,” Crispin went on, “he 
would surely have sympathy with a 
weak body seeing that it was his 
body that fell ill and so benumbed 
his intellect.” 

“I will ask that favor, too, of sweet 
King Harry,” Gervase promised. “All 
that I will is that I may spend my 
days in the house of the Lord, if it 
be only as doorkeeper, as the psalm 
sayeth.” 

The candleman’s eye twinkled. “If 
so be,” he said, “that the Father 
Abbot hath no use for thee, even as 
a doorkeeper, come back to me and 
I will teach thee how to roll a can- 
dle. "Tis a good trade, and not so far 
off from being a holy calling, seeing 
that the bee is a virgin, and Holy 
Church later on blesses the work of 
thy hand.” 

Gervase gave a shrewd glance at 
the speaker. 

“I wonder that thou did’st not 
enter religion thyself,” he com- 
mented. 

The candlemaker answered. “1 
had my trial,” he said. “It was up at 
the Abbey yonder, many a long year 
ago. "Iwas there that I learnt to 
make candles. They made me door- 
keeper for a while, and mayhap | 
was too interested in those that came 
to the door, although in sooth there 
were human beings enow to watch 
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within the walls. Or it might | 
been that I was too much give 
playing pranks on the brea 
was young, and full merry, and} 
say a man should not be over me 
save in Heaven—or so said my good 
Father that was a man of austere 
habit. When they sent me away 
set me up here to follow the trade 
that I had learnt with them, and] 
have been well content.” Crispin 
glanced round him with a look tha 
did not belie his words. 

“I am getting old,” he said, “and 
1 would be glad of an apprentice 
One that knew the difference be. 
tween one candle and another. Se 
that fine, fat candle.” He pointed to 
a candle of vast proportions that 
stood up in a corner. “That be for 
the hearse of Mistress Griggs, the 
miller’s wife. The miller would have 
fatter candles on her hearse than did 
the franklin’s lady.” He pointed to 
another candle of similar size lying 
on his bench. “That be for the Ab 
bey,” he said. 

He invited the visitor to feel the 
weight. Gervase did so. He could 
barely lift it. “Now thou can’st se 
for thyself,” the. latter remarked, 
“how poorly my muscles serve, me” 

“Well, take heart,” the candle 
maker said, “perchance King Heny 
will give more strength to thine 
elbow as well as loose thy tongue for 
the saying of the Divine Office. He 
might, in sooth, do that rather than 
the other, for he was a man of mat 
velous humility, was King Hany. 
"Tis said that when he took refuge 
with the monks in the Welsh moun 
tains that he would be known to 
wash the dishes along with the lay 
brothers so that it might bring him 
nearer to his Master, for the ghostly 
men tell us that in the spiritual life 
likeness be nearness.” 


ERVASE Cast a curious glance at 

the speaker. Making candles ap 

peared to be an illuminating trade. 

“I have not yet been measured fot 

my candle,” he reminded him. ‘I 

would fain have it ready to be car 
ried to the King’s shrine.” 

“And suppose that the King grant 
eth neither of thy favors?” Crispin 
said. “What then of the candle?” 

Gervase met the query. “I would 
drive no bargain with God’s saints," 
he said. “Tis surely good to seta 
light burning before a holy mamis 
shrine, or I mistake me. And,” he 
added, “be sure and measure my 
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back that hath more of it than my 
front, for I am no sharp fellow in 
my dealings with Heaven.” 

Crispin nodded approval. 

“That will be a candle of right 
beeswax,” he opined. “There be can- 
dies that be most part tallow, for all 
that they burn before holy shrines.” 

Gervase opened his eyes. 

“I thought that Holy Church al- 
lowed not that?” he said. 

The candleman laid a shiny fin- 

tip on the side of his nose, which 
suffered like his chin from such con- 


tacts. 

“Mother Church be no _ hard 
Madam,” he said. “She alloweth a 
certain amount of tallow in the com- 
position even of a holy candle; she 
knoweth the weakness of her chil- 
dren. But, “twill be pure beeswax, 
this candle of thine, or so methink- 
eth.” 

He searched the other’s counte- 
nance questioningly. And then he 
measured Gervase for his candle. 

It was about an hour since Gervase 
had resumed his journey on the road 
to Windsor. Father Abbot had pre- 
sumably forgotten some detail dur- 
ing his previous visit to the foundry, 
for he had returned thither. 

He was a young Abbot, which 
meant that he had high qualities for 
his office. He had seated himself on a 
comer of the long bench on which 
the wax was piled, with one leg 
aossed over the other under his 
habit. 

Father Abbot was evidently very 
much at home in his surroundings. 

“Well, Brother,” he said, “and 
what thought thee of the boy that I 
sent along to thee? Did’st thou meas- 
ure him up? How much tallow did’st 
thou find in the beeswax?” 

Crispin was some time considering 
his answer. Then he gave it in the 
terms of a candleman. 

“There be candles,” he said, “that 
be made of right pure wax, and that 
have a goodly wick. When the light 
be applied to the wick the candle 
burneth with a wondrous pure light.” 
He paused. “Haply King Harry,” he 
said, “will set this taper alight.” 

“If he cures the boy's speech, all 
will be well,” the Abbot said. 

“Tis a strange infirmity that he 


‘hath, and more a humor of the brain 


than of the body, methinks. I liked 
the boy well, but I would fain be 
sure that he hath the call.” 

. “God be a complete candlemaker,” 
Brother Beeswax replied. “He will 


see to it that the 
light be set to 








the wick.” 


The visitor 
uncrossed his 
legs and stood 
up, for the other 
had knelt down 
and was asking 
for his. blessing, 
as the brothers 
did up at the 
monastery. 

Gervase’s vo- 
tive offering 
kept the candle- 
maker busy for 
the rest of the 
day. On_ the 
morrow its own- 
er would be re- 
turning to ar- 
range for its con- 
veyance to the 
shrine at Wind- 
sor—as a thank- 
offering, or it 
might be, just a 
“Glory be to the 
Father” for His 
saints. 

Crispin was 
in his garden, 
talking to his 
friends the bees, 
when he caught 
sight of a tall figure approaching 
on the road from Windsor. Ger- 
vase was walking at an eager pace. 
He held his head high, and he ap- 
peared to be stooping less than usual. 

“King Harry hath been bountiful 
to him,” Crispin said to the bees. 

Gervase entered the gate. He made 
his way between the beehives and 
entered the foundry. He greeted the 
candlemaker, and his face was as 
round as an apple. 

“King Harry hath cured me,” he 
proclaimed. 

The other ran his eye interroga- 
tively over the ioosely knit figure. 

“He hath worked a miracle so 
that I may dwell in the House of the 
Lord forever,” Gervase said. 

“As an abject?” Crispin queried. 
“He hath, perchance, made thee 
strong o’ the arm.” 

“Nay,” was the joyful reply. “He 
hath cured my speech. I can now take 
my part in the divine praises, for I 
can now shape the words that erst- 
while had resisted my tongue.” 

“That were indeed well,” Crispin 
said; “but haply the prudent King 
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“Methinks I will measure thy back,” Brother Beeswax said 


hath also given strength to thy arm, 
lest perchance the Abbot fancies thee 
not even now for his choir?” 

“Nay, I would not be greedy of 
the King’s favors, “Gervase laughed. 
“I would not expect more than one 
miracle.” 

By way of answer Crispin pointed 
to a huge candle standing where the 
one destined for the Abbey had 
stood. “See if thou can’st lift it,” he 
said. “Mayhap King Harry would 
have thee carry thy thank-offering 
thyself to his tomb.” 

Gervase crossed over. He took the 
fat candle in his hands. It shot up 
into the air. “Why,” the astonished 
youth cried, ““tis as light as might 
be a feather! The holy King hath in 
sooth given strength to my arm. I can 
now carry my candle to Windsor 
with my own hands.” 

“Tis not yet finished,” Crispin 
said. “Get thee to the Abbey and tell 
Father Abbot thy good news while I 
get it ready for thee. 

“But wait,” he added. “Let us 
make sure first that thy tongue be in 
sooth cured of its evil freak. Hast 
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thou yet had an audience for thy 
recitations? "Tis sometimes the audi- 
ence that maketh the difficulty. King 
Harry may have thought it the bet- 
ter gift to make thee able for the 
tasks of an abject.” 

Gervase replied: “If thou wilt be 
the audience I will read to thee.” He 
cast his eye round the candleman’s 
dwelling. There were shelves but 
they only contained kitchen utensils 
and pots of honey. The latter Crispin 
kept there, so he said, to remind men, 
as was the bee’s motive in making it, 
that honey is not the sweetest thing 
that man may taste even in this life. 
But books there were none. One 
would not have expected such in an 
unlettered candlemaker’s abode. 

“All is well,” Grispin said. “I hap- 
pen to have here a screed in the 
Latin tongue which was given to me 
by a holy monk that had great de- 
votion to the Holy Name. "Tis a 
hymn that the great St. Bernard 
wrote. I will say it to thee in my 
own tongue. It runneth: 


Jesu, to sit and think on Thee 

Full liking to the heart must be, 
jut honey-sweet and more beside 
[were in Thy Presence to abide. 


No song hath melody so fair. 

No ear hath heard a sound so rare: 
No mind hath harmonies compiled 
Like ‘Jesu, God made Mary’s Child.’ 


Jesu, their hope who seek Thy 
grace, 

How tender to our caitiff race 

Thou art; to those who'seek, how 
kind! 

But what to those who, seeking, 
find? 


No tongue hath learned such gift of 
speech 

No clerkly pen that truth can reach 

lo tell the secret known to those, 

Jesu, who in Thy Love repose.” 


T HE old man’s voice was quiver- 
ing. “Tis a hymn King Harry 
loved much,” he said. “He was one 
that sought and found. 

“Tis more compact, and eke more 
beautiful in the Latin, without 
doubt,” he observed, as he handed a 
sheet of parchment to Gervase. The 
latter proceeded to read what was 
inscribed there by a monkish hand. 
“Jesu, dulcis memoria. . . .” 

The words came smoothly and ir- 






reproachably. Small wonder that the 
owner of that power of expression 
had craved the freedom of speech. 
The other was listening intently. One 
might almost have thought that they 
had taught him Latin up at the 
Abbey as well as how to make can- 
dles. The value of every word seemed 
to sink into his inmost being with a 
sweetness that was behind that of 
the honey in the jars on the shelf. 

Gervase looked up from the writ- 
ten words to the face of the listener, 
and something stirred in his heart 
and set it athrob. It was as though 
one of the candles had become ig- 
nited and was shedding its radiance 
over the countenance of the candle- 
maker. And there also seemed to be 
a sudden light in his own soul. 

“King Harry hath done his work 
well,” Crispin said. “Get thee now 
to the Abbey, and thy candle shall 
be ready on thy return.” 

The candlemaker busied himself 
during his client’s absence, and the 
tall candle stood ready in the corner 
when the latter reappeared. “Thy 
news be good,” Crispin said, as he 
scrutinized the other’s face. 

“Aye,” Gervase answered. “Father 
Abbot hath accepted me.” 

“Aha,” the candleman said, “thou 
hast convinced him that thy tongue 
hath been rid of its freakish ways?” 

“Nay,” Gervase said, “he hath ac- 
cepted me as a lay brother. I did tell 
him that the King had cured my in- 
firmity, and sooth, he took it that I 
meant that he had made me strong 
for I was holding myself straighter 
than aforetime.” 

Gervase threw his head up as he 
spoke, like one who has seen a 
vision and can no longer look at 
the earth. 

“And thou told’st him not that the 
King had also cured thy speech?” 

The candlemaker was taking the 
measure of the other with his eye, 
as though it might be for a candle. 

“Why, no,” Gervase said. “I was 
well apaid with that which I took to 
be King Harry’s choice.” 

By way of reply Crispin pointed 
to the candle in the corner. 

“There be thy thank-offering,” he 
said, “but make sure that the holy 
king hath in sooth made thee able 
for the load.” 

Gervase stepped over and laid 
hands on the candle. His face flushed. 
Consternation was written on it. 

“Why, it be heavy,” he cried. “I 
can scarce lift it! I did lift the other 
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as though it might have been mage 
of parchment.” 

He gazed blankly at the candle 
maker. 

“Oh,” Crispin said, “that was be 
cause it was one of the four fat ong 
made to stand against the hearse of 
Mistress Griggs. They be but holloy 
tubes covered with a coat of wax, all 
but the top. A maid of twelve could 
cast such a one over her shoulder, | 
did not demur to make them thy 
seeing that they were for Mistreg 
Griggs and not for Almighty God,.”" 

“But,” Gervase cried, “I have lied 
to Father Abbot. What will he say 


>» 


to mer 


“H’ no fear on that score” 
Crispin said. “Tell Father 


Abbot that the candleman_ hath 
played a prank on thee.” He cocked 
his head a little on one side. “Did] 
not tell thee,” he said, “that I was 
sent forth from the monastery for 
playing pranks on my _ brethren? 
Father Abbot be wishful to have 
thee for a son, so be it that it be 
for the love of God and not of the 
Psalter that thou comest thither, 
He will forgive me, and so will sweet 
King Harry, for it hath made a hum 
ble lay brother of thee in will, if not 
in deed.” 

Gervase crossed over. He seated 
himself on the edge of the bench a 
the Abbot had done. He spoke re 
flectively. 

“It would seem to me,” he said, 
“that, just as there be holy monks 
who as they grow more holy go yet 
further into solitude and become her 
mits, so there be others who go back 
onto the highway so that they may 
set a light to the candles that be the 
souls of their fellow men.” 

He was watching Crispin give the 
finishing touch to the candle which 
he had been making. 

“Be that not so?” 

“There it be. Right beeswax 
throughout,” the candlemaker said 
by way of reply, surveying his work 
with pride. ‘““Now, get thee back to 
the Abbey and show Father Abbot 
how kindly thy tongue taketh to the 
language of Holy Church. And tell 
him that there be no tallow in the 
candle I have made for thee. Haply 
he will some day be sending thee 
along to me to learn how to make 


candles, for there be nothing im — 


Canon Law that forbiddeth a singing 
monk from being also a candle 
maker.” 
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The Woman and the Uragon 


St. John Paints a Word Picture of the Valiant Mary, 
Who Is Heroine of the Worlds Greatest Drama 


Brrore Saint John the Apostle 
penned his Gospel narrative he wrote 
a mystical book entitled The Apoca- 
lypse. The book is hard to under- 
stand because it ts mystical. The lan- 

is massive, heroic, sublime. 
The theme deals with a clash be- 
tween powers so stupendous and 
colossal that the mind reels in the 
attempt to fix the exact nature of the 
conflict. One thing, however, emerges 
very clearly. ‘The conflict is between 
One Who is called The Child of the 
Woman and a Dragon, “that old ser- 
pent, who is called the devil... .” 

The Woman is pictured as a glori- 
ous queen who is with child. Here 
are the exact words of Saint John. 
“...a great sign appeared in heaven: 
A woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars: And 
being with child, she cried travailing 
in birth, and was in pain to be de- 
livered .. . the dragon stood before 
the woman ... that, when she should 
be delivered, he might devour her 
son. And she brought forth a man 
child... and her son was taken up 
to God and to his throne.” 

In the whole gamut of literature 
there is no more poignant situation 
than this: a lovely lady, her darling 
boy and a monster with dripping 
jaws waiting to devour him. But 
Saint John is not writing fiction; he 
is writing fact. He himself was an 
eyewitness to that Mother’s grief and 
horror. His narrative, however, ends 
on a note of triumphant rejoicing. 
Horror is turned into ecstatic joy. 
"... her son was taken up to God 
and to his throne.” 

John first came to know that 
Woman in Galilee. He had been in- 
vited with Christ to a wedding-feast 
in Cana. When they arrived at the 
house, the Mother of Jesus was there. 
Christ’s beauty of character had cap- 
tivated him heart and soul. We can 
MMagine, therefore, with what in- 
terest he gazed upon Christ’s Mother 
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for the first time. His deductions con- 
cerning her are given us in his story 
of Christ’s first miracle—a divinely 
beautiful frame for John’s picture of 
the loveliest woman the world has 
known. Two things struck him about 
her: her serenely sure faith in God 
and her graciousness toward men. 
His thoughts must certainly have 
gone back to Solomon’s description 
of the valiant woman: “Strength and 
beauty are her clothing.” She knew 
that God would hear her prayers be- 
cause He loved her. She merely asked 
and took it for granted that she 
would be heard. He noted that 
though Christ protested, He gave 
orders to the waiters, as she seemed 
to know He would. And then there 
was her kindliness, that virtue which 
is the real beauty of any woman. She 
would not let her friends’ pleasure be 
spoiled. She would move heaven it- 
self to lend her helping hand. They 
did not need to ask her. It was 
enough that they were her friends. 
Saint John was to see that Mother 
later in an altogether different set- 
ting. On the hill of Golgotha. The 
picture he carried away that day re- 
mained frozen in his memory. It was 
stark and tragic. Just two details 
against an Eastern sky: the cross of 
Jesus and His Mother. “Now there 
stood,” he wrote in his Gospel, “by 
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the cross of Jesus, his mother. . . .” 

Nevertheless, she was unchanged. 
Her two dominant characteristics 
were still faith in God and love for 
men. In Cana, amidst the joy and 
laughter of the wedding-table, she 
had challenged her Son to reward 
her faith in Pim by a miracle. On 
Golgotha, au..d the horror and 
blasphemy of crucifixion, she laid her 
faith in His divine Kingship at His 
feet. ready to suffer with Him for the 
children He would give her once He 
came into His kingdom. 

As Christ hung dying, with the 
loneliness which descends upon every 
man in his last agony, His eyes 
sought out His Mother. Yes, she is 
there with John and her gaze is 
riveted upon Him. This is His 
“hour” and the defeat of the powers 
of darkness. He must not waver. He 
had said that if He were “lifted up” 
He would “draw all things” to Him- 
self. ““That old serpent, who is called 
the devil and Satan, who seduceth 
the whole world . . .” must be 
crushed. And here is the only one 
who can help Him now—His Mother, 
she of whom it was said that “the 
serpent” should lay in wait for her 
heel. She knows that He will not 
fail. Her faith in Him burns brightly, 
though her ears are assailed on all 
sides with coarse jests and shocking 
blasphemy. It shines luminously 
through the tears in the eyes upraised 
to His. “I know. I understand. I be- 
lieve. Have courage, my Son. I am 
here!” His Father vouchsafed Him 
an angel as comforter in Geth- 
semane. O how good He is! Here 
in the midst of this horror, He has 
given Him His own beautiful 
Mother! 

He closes His weary eyes and His 
aching head sinks upon his breast 
and there is silence over the hill of 
Calvary, until just before that trium- 
phant moment, when, as Saint John 
says, “. . . her son was taken up to 
God and to his throne.” 
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By JERRY COTTER 





Left: Boris Karloff, Allyn Joslyn, and Edgar Stehli in a 


comedy, “Arsenic and Old Lace.” Right: Josephine Hull and Jean Adair, as the elderly spinsters in the same play 


I HE recent charge from the national political arena 
he motion picture industry is carrying on an in- 
campaign to incite the nation to war may or 
not be true, but the possibility of future screen 
sm should not be dismissed lightly. 

rnationalism, hysteria, and prejudice are not 
ers to the celluloid reel, and the recent influx 
writers and directors will prove an im- 
factor in shaping many films of the future. 
ety in casting characters of obvious nationality as 
excessive emotional patriotism, and a vast 
in the manner of presenting the evils of 
munism and Nazism constitute the principal un- 

ver methods of building up public feeling. 
nsider, for example, the different methods em- 
| in treating contemporary Russia and Germany. 
ide X, He Stayed for Breakfast, and Ninotchka 
fun at the comrades of the Soviet in a manner 
ed to make audiences laugh heartily, but not 
in their seats at Red atrocities. On the other 
the Nazi target was peppered with somber and 
bullets on the order of Four Sons, The Mortal 
and Pastor Hall. These films, together with the 
ruths of Chaplin’s The Great Dictator, produced 
minds of the audience a reaction very different 
that produced by the laugh-fests aimed at the 
nunists. All this despite the unanimity of opinion 
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scene from Joseph Kesselring’s highly recommended 


and ske 

special 

‘99 ; Costell 

by the experts that the twin ideologies present a@ » _ 
equally sinister menace to civilization. Mater 
Audiences should be ever on the alert to protest ni @ 4, 4, 
only the political inconsistencies of the movie-makes § p04) , 


but their continued disregard for the moral standards 
which alone will guide the world out of chaos. Vig: 
lance and vociferous protest when it is required wil 
guarantee motion-picture patrons an entertai 
medium free of the immorality and frenzied 
aganda characteristic of the European screen. 
















* * * * 


On rare occasions Catholic playgoers discover a pre 
duction they can support wholeheartedly. Such ap 
is the murder mystery with comic overtones, ARSED 
AND OLD LACE. Written by Joseph Kesselring | 
presented under the aegis of Howard Lindsay 4 
Russel Crouse, it has become the outstanding hit 
the theatrical year. Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse 
also responsible for the production of that 
popular holdover from last season, Life with Fath 
On the basis of the wholesome type of humor exhi® 
in their first managerial efforts, we can look forwa 
to their future collaborations without trepidation. 99 

In addition to all the time-honored requiremen# 
mystery plays, there is an abundance of hearty laug 
ter, the kind which comes from deep down and lass 
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Two elderly spinsters in the seclusion of their 
vn home carry on a system of mass slaughter 
Geient and apparently as cold-blooded as their 
of the publicized “Murder Inc.” group. The 
concentrate their attentions on lonely old men 
> been left here below while their families 
pne on to heavenly rewards. For what they earn- 
lieve to be a “humane” motive, the eccentric 
bgpeed twelve unwary gentlemen on their re- 
e journeys. The thirteenth guest to sample their 
stion of elderberry wine, strychnine, and arsenic 
undoing, though they still fail to comprehend 
peccancy of their deeds. 
ephine Hull and Jean Adair are superb as the 
inoiacs, who dispatch their victims with appropri- 
ices for the various creeds. Boris Karloff, of the 
or films, is present to add any extra sinister at- 
phere required. He is convincing, but the careers 
§ “kindly” aunts relegate him to the Fauntleroy 
Allyn Joslyn and Helen Brooks are helpful as 
members of the cast, and John Alexander adds 
il moments of high humor as one of the nephews 
lieves he is Teddy Roosevelt. 
: effectiveness of Kesselring’s dialogue and situa- 
fis enhanced by the originality of the direction. 
| hilarious, and engrossing, it can be recom- 


. bens 


fed to adult audiences without reservations. 


* * * * 


foducers of musical revues are notoriously indiffer- 

to the accepted standards of good taste. It can be 

fed without fear of dispute that the backers of 
CRAZY WITH THE HEAT are not insurgents from 
the ranks. Added to the usual quota of off-color lyrics 
and sketches is a trio of performers noted for scurrilous 
specialties, Willie Howard, Luella Gear, and Diosa 
Costello. The sum total is a repellent session deserving 
of scant consideration from entertainment seekers. 
Material of this nature has done more to discredit 
the entire theatrical industry than any number of 
banal scripts and inept performances. 


Cheers for United Artists and for Martha Scott 
and Dorothy Peterson in “Cheers for Miss Bishop” 
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Gertrude Lawrence is starring in Moss Hart’s musi- 
cal play, LADY IN THE DARK. It might more ap- 
propriately have been titled “Author in the Dark,” for 
Hart gropes bewilderedly through the ebon maze of 
the Freudian dream-world. Minus the vitalizing pres- 
ence of the star and the spectacular production, the 
story would have failed miserably as entertainment. 

Freud has been too thoroughly and efficiently dis- 
credited to expect playgoers to accept his muddled 
philosophy seriously, even in diluted doses. Techni- 
cally, the play is a masterpiece of stage endeavor, com- 
bining the best features of a pageant—musical, 
spectacle, and drama. It is all presented with amazing 
dexterity, in a fast-moving performance dominated by 
the star whose versatility is away and beyond the com- 
petition of any of her contemporaries. 

It does not find favor with those of us who have 
not become inured to the objectionable lyrics and 
dances which spot the proceedings. 


* * * * 


The producers of MR. AND MRS. NORTH made 
the tactical error of presenting it on Broadway within 
a few days of the local premiere of Arsenic and Old 
Lace. By any standard of comparison it emerges second- 
best, though in itself, this comedy is brightly amusing 
and well constructed, injecting once again the humor- 
ous note into murder solution. 

The Norths were created for a national magazine by 
Frances and Richard Lockridge and dramatized by the 
veteran playwright, Owen Davis. They are a person- 
able young couple who live peacefully and unobtru- 
sively until they discover the body of a perfect stranger 
in their living room. Follows the usual police investi- 
gation, misplaced suspicions, and the final solution, 
much of the credit for the latter going to the loqua- 
cious and charming scatterbrain lady of the house. 

Peggy Conklin and Albert Hackett radiate per- 
sonality as the confused young couple, and Philip 
Ober is interesting as a “new order” detective, gram- 
matically precise and sartorially impeccable. We are 
thankful for this phase of the revolution which outlaws 


William Gargan with Martha Scott, who 
grows old gracefully in her latest production 











Franchot Tone and Deanna Durbin smilingly reach 
an agreement in the Universal picture, “Nice Girl” 


the stumbling, unkempt police buffoon into deserved 
oblivion. The Norths and their particular murder 
problems will appeal to the legions of detective story 
eaders and amateur sleuths, but it is in the realm of 


characterization that the authors shine. 


The “Command” Performance given at the nation’s 
capital by Jane Cowl, Peggy Wood, and Kent Smith 
gives their play, John Van Druten’s OLD AC- 
QUAINTANCE, an unofficial approbation which it 
does not merit on either moral or dramaturgical 

yunds. 

Naturalism, gilded with the author’s brittle dialogue, 
remains a false philosophy no matter how brilliant the 
setting surrounding it. Van Druten’s disregard for 
moral tradition marks the play as unacceptable for any 
Catholic audience. 


CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP is one of the finest 
screen productions in recent months. When the records 
for the current year are being compiled, this well-knit 
adaptation of Bess Streeter Aldrich’s novel will be 
placed high on all “best” lists. It is an enthralling, 
sentimental study of the entwined destinies of a Mid- 
western university and the woman who spends her 
life within its walls as student and professor. 

Miss Bishop watches the college grow and expand 
through the years, until finally, after a lifetime of serv- 
ice, she finds that she has passed the period of great- 
est usefulness. It is the type of story which might easily 
become maudlin and overly-sentimental, if not handled 
with a deft, sympathetic touch. Smooth co-operation 
safely bridges the dangerous stream. 

Martha Scott is sensitive and understanding, ful- 
filling the promise of her first appearance in Our 
own, while William Gargan, in an entirely different 
type of characterization, surprises with a performance 
of depth and feeling. Stephen Vincent Benet deserves 
credit for a fine adaptation, and laurel wreaths are in 
order for director Tay Garnett and players Edmund 
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Gwenn, Sidney Blackmer, Dorothy Peterson, and M, 
Anderson. 3 

Discriminating audiences who prefer substance tosh 


houette will enjoy this adult drama and extragt t) 
fullness from it. (United Artists) 


* * * * 


Irreverent treatment of marriage makes the fang 
comedy, MR. AND MRS. SMITH objectionable g 
tertainment for the great majority of film audiengy 
There are many acknowledged moments of high hy 
mor and colorful performances by Carole Lombay 
Robert Montgomery, and Gene Raymond, but jf 
general tenor of the proceedings, revolving around » 
illegal marriage, is such that it should not go uncha 
lenged. The powers-that-be in Hollywood would 
well to exert their talents in the interest of a fine 
appreciation of the sacredness of marriage. (RKQ) 


* * * * 


Erich Maria Remarque’s novel, Flotsam, has been 
renamed SO ENDS OUR NIGHT for screen purposes, 
It follows closely the pattern of innumerable othe 
anti-Nazi plays, books, and movies. Audiences will find 
it overlong and repetitious. 

While the racial and political persecutions of the 
Hitlerites are condemned, the hero’s act of  selfte 
struction is given the Hollywood approbation of sm 
pathetic glorification. It is a twisted moral outlook 
which condones suicide. 

Margaret Sullavan, Fredric March, Frances De, 
Erich von Stroheim, and Glenn Ford carry the slight 
burden of the story in praiseworthy fashion, but thei 
talents are wasted on a tedious film. (United Artist) 


ar ee a 


One of the phenomena of motion picture history’ 
the consistently high quality of Deanna Durbin’s pic 
tures. The Universal Studio is responsible for the 
maintenance of this standard in her latest vehicle NIG 
GIRL. Perhaps it is the simplicity of the stories pr 
vided for the young star that accounts for their succes. 
Jaded movie audiences find in them the intelligent 
surcease from sophistication that they fail to get in 
most of the screen output. This time Deanna is set 
as an almost-grown young lady who believes she isi 
love with a handsome man about town. The antic 
pated awakening of the girl climaxes a pleasant how 
of wholesome entertainment. Franchot Tone, Helen 
Broderick, and Robert Stack give the young star cap 
able support. (Universal) 


* * * * 


We are growing accustomed to higher bracket figures 
what with Congress appropriating billion-dollar sums 
with the aplomb they formerly reserved for hundret 
thousand-dollar grants. Despite this insensibility, the 
prices paid for the screen rights to Hemingway's Fo 
Whom the Bell Tolls and the play, Tobacco Road 
were electrifying. A total of $350,000 merely for the 
privilege of transferring the obscenities of the mos 
malodorous play of recent vintage and the leftist 
philosophies of Hemingway to the screen would it 
dicate that the wheels of film progress are whirliag 
rapidly in a reverse movement. 
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Catholic Attitude Toward Negro 


A Northerner who teaches Negroes in the South 
claims that there is no “problem” about the Negro, be- 
cause by “divine right” the colored people should serve 
the white people. They are not our equals; they are 
unintelligent, immoral, lazy, and if you give them their 
full pay, they will get drunk. He believes in paying them 
low wages and keeping them suppressed. What is the 
Catholic Church’s viewpoint about the colored people 
in the United States?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Catholic attitude toward the Negroes in the 
United States was revealed clearly by our Holy Father 
in his Encyclical Letter to the American Hierarchy, 
Sertum Laetitiae, November 1, 1939. After warmly com- 
mending the Indian and Negro Missions, because they 
are “inspired by a noble love toward your own fellow- 
citizens,” he continued:—“‘We confess that we feel drawn 
by a strong impulse of charity, under God’s guidance, 
toward your neighbors of the Negro race. We know how 
their religious and intellectual development calls for 
and deserves special and considerate care. For this 
reason we pray for God’s assistance and wish every 
blessing to those who are generously devoting them- 
selves to this cause.” 

In the above citation, the Supreme Shepherd of 
Christendom calls the Negroes our “neighbors.” Now, 
it is a fundamental precept of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, that we must love our neighbors as ourselves; 
if we do not, we are no disciples of His, for “by this 
shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you 
have love one for another.” Moreover, the Pope calls 
the Negroes of the United States our “fellow-citizens.” 
And such they are, under our Constitution. Therefore, 
it violates the plain principles of American democracy, 
if we treat them as less than full-fledged citizens. It 
would certainly be inconsistent, to say the least, if we 
condemned Hitler’s treatment of the Jews in Germany 
and followed his example with regard to the Negroes 
in -~ United States. 


be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. 
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The same Holy Father, in his first Encyclical, Summi 
Pontificatus, condemned the vicious error of racism, with 
its theory of superior and inferior peoples. The hoary 
myth that Negroes are destined by Divine Providence 
to be the perpetual servants of white peoples is false 
on ethnological, exegetical and theological grounds. 
(See The Interracial Review, September 1940) . 

The United States is striving for the preservation of 
democracy with its insistence on human and civil rights. 
In its solicitude for the security of democratic ideals in 
foreign nations, it must beware of neglecting the ap- 
plications of these ideals and constitutional rights here 
at home. True, in putting these ideals into practice 
many difficulties will be encountered, but an American 
who is true to the Constitution and the teaching of 
Christ, will try to give that “special and considerate 
care” to his work that the Holy Father recommends. 


Book on Christian Doctrine 


I am a graduate of a Catholic high schocl and wish, 
through home study, to become as familiar with the 
doctrines of the Catholic religion as any graduate from 
a Catholic college. Please recommend a book on 
Christian doctrine suitable to my needs.—WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Your desire is most commendable. It is embarrassing 
to note that not all graduates of Catholic colleges are 
as qualified in Christian doctrine as you appear to 
think. Would that this were not so! Learning Christian 
doctrine is like any other study; you don’t get it unless 
you try to. One who never had the advantage of a 
Catholic college course, or even a high school education, 
can become very proficient in Christian doctrine, if he 
puts his mind to it, other things being equal. 

One of the best compendiums of Christian doctrine is 
Father Wilmer’s Handbook of the Christian Religion, 
which is listed at $2.50, net. It is intended for college 
students. If you can visit the public libraries, you will 
find The Catholic Encyclopedia of great assistance. A 
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recommended list of books on Catholic Apologetics can 
be found in the December 1940 number of THE SiGn, 
page 303. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
What is the meaning of Septuagesima Sunday? Does 


it mean the seventieth day before Easter?—wAasHINGTON, 
D. C, 


ihe Sundays immediately preceding Ash Wednesday 
are called Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 2nd Quinquages- 
ima Sundays. The words themselves mean, seventieth, 
sixtieth, and fiftieth, but they do not actually mark the 
seventieth, sixtieth, and fiftieth days before Easter. In 
reality, Septuagesima Sunday is only sixty-three days 
before Easter. Some authors explain that these names 
were given by the Church to the Sundays in the manner 
of the Holy Scriptures, which not infrequently do not 
give actual numbers, but only round numbers. Other 
authorities say that Septuagesima, etc., come from the 
ancient practice of some Christian communities, which 
began the fast of Lent nine weeks, eight weeks, etc., 
before Easter. About the year 600, A. D., Pope St. 
Gregory the Great brought uniformity into the practice 
of Lent, at least for the Latin Church, and limited the 
fast to forty days. The first Sunday of Lent is called 
Quadragesima Sunday, but as there was no fast on the 
six Sundays of Lent, the fast was anticipated on Ash 
Wednesday. This made up for the Sundays of Lent, on 
which the fast was not observed. 


Ember Days 


What is the meaning of the Ember Days; why are 
they called Ember?—ALAMEDA, CAL. 


[he Ember Days are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday which follow December 13, the first Sunday 
of Lent, Pentecost Sunday, and September 14. The word 
Ember is said by some authorities to be derived from 
the old Saxon word, ymbren, meaning a circuit, a 
period; but the more probable explanation is that it is 
a corruption of the Latin words, Quattuor Tempora, 
(the four seasons), which is the liturgical term for the 
days 3 

Ember Days are days of fast and abstinence. Their 
institution is very ancient; according to Pope St. Leo 
they are apostolic in origin. He said that the object of 
the fast is to purify our souls and do penance, as we 
begin each season of the year. Ancient, also, is the 
custom of ordaining the clergy on the Saturdays of 
Ember Days. The Church fasts and prays especially for 
them 


Jews and Prayers of Mass 


I would like to know if there are some prayers 
omitted in the Mass on account of what the Jews did 
to our Lord. It seems to me that I read something 
about this in a Catholic magazine, but forget which. 

VENTNOR CITY, N. J. 


What you probably refer to is the omission of the 
genufiection and the response, Amen, to the prayer for 
the conversion of the Jews made in the Mass of the 
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Pre-sanctified on Good Friday. The suggested reason 
why the congregation is directed to remain standi 
is because the Roman soldiers knelt before Jesus in 
mock adoration and the chief priests and the scribes 
derided Him (Mark 15:19, 31). (Henry, The Liturgical 
Year). 


Manner of Assisting at Mass 


Please tell me the rules for kneeling, standing 4 
sitting during Mass. My missals (I have several) do not 
instruct me.—CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ; 


The following directions might prove helpful. They 
are given in more detail in the New Roman Missal and 
the Sunday Missal, edited by Father Lasance. 


LOW MASS 


Rise when the celebrant goes to the altar. 

Kneel from the beginning to the end of Mass, except 
during the Gospels, and the recitation of the Creed, 
when you stand: and during the sermon, when you sit. 


HIGH MASS 


Rise when the celebrant goes to the altar. 

Stand during the Asperges. 

Sit when the celebrant removes the cope and puts 
on the chasuble. 

Stand when he goes again to the altar. 

Kneel from the’beginning of Mass until he ascends 
the altar. 

Rise at the Gloria and remain standing until the 
celebrant sits down. 

Sit while the choir continues to sing the Gloria. 

Stand while the prayers (collects) are sung. 

Sit during the reading of the Epistle. 

Rise for the Gospel, after which remain standing 
while the celebrant recites the Creed; genuflect with 
him at /ncarnatus est... et homo factus et. 

Sit when the celebrant sits during the singing of the 
Creed. 

Rise when the celebrant kisses the altar, and remain 
standing until he has sung, Oremus. 

Sit until the celebrant begins the Preface, Per omnia 
saecula, etc. 

Stand during the Preface. 

Kneel from the Sanctus to the second ablution. 

Sit till the celebrant kisses the altar and _ sings, 
Dominus Vobiscum. 

Stand during the last sung prayers. 

Kneel to receive last blessing. 

Stand during reading of the last Gospel. 


Notes (1) If the Veni Creator is sung before the sermon, 
kneel. 
(2) At sung funeral Masses, kneel during the 
singing of the prayers. 


Mass and Conversion of Sinners 


Unless the prayer recited after low Mass for the 
“conversion of sinners” includes non-Catholics as well 


as Catholics who are not in the state of grace, there 


does not seem to be any petition in or after the Sacrifice 
of the Mass that those who have not received the gift 
of faith might be moved to pray for it by listening to 
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the teachings of the Church. As our Lord said He 
“must” bring the other sheep into the one true fold 
(John 10:16), I wonder why there is no prayer to that 
effect in the Holy Mass, or is it supposed to be an 
intention obviously implied?—NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The prayer recited after low Mass includes all sinners, 
for the term is general. The Sacrifice of the Mass is 
offered principally for the Church itself, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, both for the living and the dead, but 
“in a less degree, and indirectly at least, the general 
fruit is diffused even among those without the pale 
of the Church, who, though out of it, are called and re- 
quired to enter or return to its bosom.” (Gihr, Sacrifice 
of the Mass, p. 177). When the celebrant offers the 


chalice with wine, he prays: “We offer unto Thee, O° 


Lord, the chalice of salvation, beseeching Thy clemency, 
that it may ascend in the sight of Thy divine majesty 
as an odor of sweetness, for our salvation and for that of 
the whole world.” 

On Good Friday during the Mass of the Pre-sanctified 
the Church prays explicitly for all classes of men, both 
in and out of the body of the Church, for schismatics, 
heretics, Jews, heathens, that they may all be brought 
into the one true fold. This is the only time non- 
members of the Church are mentioned by name. On 
Good Friday, however, there is no sacrifice proper, but 

Anly a service of communion. 


Holy Innocents 


(1) Herod killed all the male infants of two years 
old and under, in order to get rid of Christ. The infants 
killed ave regarded by the Church as martyrs. But how 
could they be true martyrs, since they were without 
the use of reason? (2) How many infants were killed 
by Herod? (3) Why is it that the Mass of their feast 
is celebrated in purple vestments, whereas the Masses of 
all the other martyrs are celebrated in red vestments? 
—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(1) Pope Benedict XIV defined martyrdom as “the 
voluntary endurance of death for the Faith, or for some 
other virtue having relation to God.” There are two 
kinds of martyrdom:—one «: infants, which consists 
in death undergone before the use of reason, inflicted 
in hatred of the Faith; the other of adults, which con- 
sists in the voluntary acceptance and endurance of 
death in testimony of the Faith. The Church teaches 
that infants are capable of martyrdom, and she regards 
the infants killed by Herod on account of Christ as 
true martyrs. In regard to infant martyrdom the only 
condition required is that violent death is inflicted 
on them in hatred of the Faith. The martyrdom of the 
Holy Innocents supplied the place of Baptism by a 
special privilege of Christ, but it was not an act of 
virtue nor did it have any merit. (Noldin, Theol. 
Moral, 1, n. 282). St. Thomas wrote on this subject: 
“Some have said that the use of their free will was 
miraculously accelerated, so that they suffered their 
martyrdom voluntarily. But since this cannot be 
proved by the authority of Scripture, it is better to say 
that the glory of martyrdom, which in others is 
merited by their own will, those infants that were 
killed attained through the grace of God. The shed- 
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ding of blood for the sake of Christ took the place 
of Baptism. Hence, just as in baptized children the 
merit of Christ operates through the grace of Bap- 
tism to obtain glory, so in those killed on account of 
Christ the merit of the martyrdom of Christ operates 
to obtain (for them) the palm of martyrdom.” 
(2) “The number of Herod’s victims is popularly 
supposed to have been great; the Bysantine liturgy 
speaks of 14,000, the Syrian menologies (church calen- 
dars) 64,000, and by an accommodation of the 
Apocalypse XIV, 1-5, it has even been put at 144,000! 
Of the lowest of these figures Alban Butler justly 
remarks that it ‘exceeds all bounds, nor is it confirmed 
by any authority of weight.’ Bethlehem was a small 
place, and, even including the environs, could not at 
one time have had more than twenty-five boy babies 
under two, at the very most. Some inquirers would 
put the number so low as about half a dozen.” (But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, Thurston-Attwater, Decem- 
ber). (3) Liturgically, the Holy Innocents are not 
treated as ordinary martyrs. They died not only for 
Christ, but instead of Christ. The Church calls them 
flores martyrum; buds, as St. Augustine says, killed by 
the frost of persecution the moment they showed them- 
selves. The Church as a true mother grieves over their 
death and for this reason the color of the vestments 
at their Mass is violet and the Gloria and Alleluia 
are not sung; but on the octave day and when the 
feast falls on Sunday, red vestments are worn and the 
Gloria and Alleluia are sung as usual. 


Saint Johanna 


Is Johanna a saint’s name? It is my name, but I have 
never heard of a Saint Johanna.—n. J. 


Johanna or Joanna is listed in The Book of Saints, 
compiled by the Benedictines. She was the wife of 
Chuza, household steward of King Herod Antipas 
(Luke 8:3). She was also one of the women who ac- 
companied our Lord in His journeys and who brought 
spices and ointments to the Holy Sepulcher on Easter 
morning (Luke 24:10). Nothing more is known about 
her. IThhe Greeks and Armenians honor her on their 
festival of the Holy Ointment Bearers. Her feast day 
is May 24. 


Sister Not Reverend 


Is it correct to address a member of a female religious 
community as Reverend Sister?—Boston, MASS. 


The use of “Reverend” in titles of address is usually 
confined to clerics and those in sacred Orders. It does 
not seem proper to employ it when addressing female 
religious. 


Bathing on August 15 


May I ask why Catholics flock to the beaches to go 
bathing on August 15?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is a popular belief among many people in 
New York City and vicinity that there is a “cure” in the 
water on August 15. We have not been able to find 
the reason of this, but we consider it a superstition. It 
does not seem to be confined to Catholics. 
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Eternal City 


Rome is called the “eternal city.” I am curious to 
know the reason for this.—HALIFAX, N. S. 


The designation of Rome as the “eternal city” was 
first made by the pagans. “The name of Rome (late 
fourth century) remained magical. It was known 
through the world as the eternal city. It is named 
eleven times in Ammianus; and it is particularly 
noticeable that the name became even more prevalent 
after the transference of the center of government to 
Milan and the foundation of the New Rome of Con- 


stantine. Rome was ‘domina et regina, urbs venerabilis, 
caput mundi, victura cum saeculo, urbs sacratissima, 
templum mundi tottus.” (Classical Studies, Machail, 
London, 1925.) 


The adulation of heathen writers went so far as to 
call Rome itself a goddess, and therefore eternal. 

When Rome was conquered by the Goths under 
Alaric in 410, AD. after 1100 years of steady and 
triumphant progress, all men were stunned beyond 
words to express. Its fall was considered, not only by 
the heathens, but also by many Christians, to mark 
the end of the world. Even Saint Jerome was pro- 
foundly stirred when he heard the report in his 
solitude. “My voice falters,” he said, “sobs stifle the 
words I dictate; for she is captive, that city that en- 
thralled the world.” 

But Rome survived her humiliating defeat. The 
world did not end with her overthrow. Fhe Christian 


Church built a new Rome, that was again mistress 
and queen, capital of the world, but in another and 
higher sense. The city of the Sovereign Pontiff of the 
Catholic Church was eternal, so far as mortal things 
can be eternal, because it was the home and center of 
that Church founded by Jesus Christ, against which 
the gates of hell would never prevail, because it was 
divinely guaranteed. 


Apostate Nun: Therese Neumann: Sigrid 
Undset’s Books 


(1) If a nun after taking her last vows leaves the re- 
ligious life, what happens to her? Does she excommunt- 
cate herself? (2) I have heard Catholics scoff at the 
strange case of Theresa Neumann, who goes through 
the sufferings of our Lord’s Passion. Are they not true? 
There are rumors that the Nazis are trying to kill her 
because they believe that she knows the outcome of this 
terrible war. (3) Were Sigrid Undset’s books prohibited 
in Norway? I heard a lady say they were distasteful. 
Did this have anything to do with her turning Catholic? 
—N. N 


(1) Religious with perpetual vows, who leave their 
religious house with the intention of not returning, are 
called apostates in Canon Law. Those who do so ipso 
facto incur excommunication, and other grave penalties. 
They are obliged to return to their religious house 
without delay. (Canons 644, 645) 2385). (2) The mar- 
velous spiritual phenomena attributed to Therese 
Neurnann have been vouched for by witnesses worthy of 
credence, though the supreme authority in the Church 
has not yet made a pronouncement about them. We 
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have no information about her alleged knowledge of the : 


outcome of the war. If what you say about the Nazis is 
true, her prophecy would appear to be to their dis. 
advantage. (3) Sigrid Undset’s books were banned in 
Norway shortly after the Nazi invasion, and in Germany 
before that. Her books, especially those which deal 
with life in early times in Norway, are rugged, macabre 
and often sensual, but capable critics have absolved 
her from the charge that she treats sex matters in a 
prurient way. Her books are for the mature reader. It 
is interesting to note that her studies in early Norwegian 
history started her on the road leading to her conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church, 


Denying Sacraments to Non-Catholics 


A non-Catholic woman, married to a Catholic, goes 
to Mass frequently. She raised the question, why could 
she not go to confession? She said that if one had the 
courage to go in and confess her sins, she didn’t see 
what difference it made whether they were Catholics 
or not, for she holds that religion is for everyone. She 
brushed aside my reasons.—SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Persons who are not Catholics are either baptized 
or not baptized. If they are not baptized, they must be 
baptized in order to become Christians and participate 


in the advantages of Christians. Baptism is the door 


of the Church and a necessary condition for receiving 
the other Sacraments. 

Once a person is baptized he is constituted a person 
in the Church of Christ and shares in all the rights and 
duties of a Christian, unless the former are impeded 
by some obstacle which cuts him off from communion 
with the € hurch. (Canon 87). Heresy, whether formal 
or materiai, cuts one off from ecclesiastical communion, 
and hence deprives a baptized person from sharing 
in the other Sacraments. The Canon Law positively 
forbids the clergy to minister the Sacraments to heretics 
and schismatics, even though they are in good faith 
and ask for them, until they first reject their errors and 
become reconciled with the Church. (Can 731, No. 2). 

This stand is most reasonable. Only those members 
of a society should enjoy its rights and privileges who 
are in good standing and accept the doctrines and obey 
the legitimate superiors of that society. The courage 
that the woman exhibits ought to lead her to consider 
the claims of the Church and, with the help of divine 
grace, to reject her errors and become reconciled to the 
Church. Wouldn’t it be strange—not to mention the 
scandal it would be to good Catholics—if heretics and 
schismatics were to be treated as good Catholics? If this 
were done, Catholics would lose their horror of heresy 
and schism, and heretics and schismatics would be con- 
firmed in their errors. 


Caed Mille Failthe 


What is the meaning of the words, “Caed Mille 
Failthe,” in the conclusion of Sister Sebastian’s fine 
article in the Mission Department of the December 
issue?—CLARE, Iowa. 


They form an Irish expression, meaning “a thousand 
welcomes.” 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 


Catholic life and thought are welcomed, Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


“BABES IN THE HOLLYwoop” 
Epiror OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I read with delight Brassil Fitzgerald’s short story 
appearing in THE Sicn of January 1941—“Babes in the 
Hollywood.” I am not a rabid fan, and I do not write 
letters indiscriminately, but I was so impressed with 
the characterizations and the continuity that ran like a 
smooth running stream through this story that I 
thought the Editor was deserving of a bit of praise in 
selecting the story for publication. I can express my 
opinion of the writer in one word: tops. 

I do not know Mr. Fitzgerald. This letter is there- 
fore prompted solely by a love of good short stories. 

SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA H. H. Hurrvusis 


On FEDERAL UNION 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you very much for a very comprehensive 
“picture” of the Federal Union, given in the Sign-Post 
of the January issue. I have long been in search of one. 
Comment pro and con had me quite confused and 
the announcement of a lecture on this subject by the 
St. Joseph’s High School Lecture Forum, which I was 
unable to attend, only added to my bewilderment. Of 
course, the lecturer may not necessarily have taken the 
afirmative. 

Continue to put me down as a most enthusiastic 
rooter for your magazine—it’s indispensable for keep- 
ing one posted on the proper viewpoint of today’s 
numerous questions. May God continue to bless your 
good work. 


Upper Darsy, Pa. AcGngEs C. DARNISCH 


ConpiTions IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
Eprtor oF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial comment in the February issue on 
“They Want It Back” is timely and to the point. We 
hear very little in the secular press of conditions exist- 
ing in Northern Ireland; where the Cardinal Primate 
of Ireland has to live under a very intolerant and 
bigoted Parliament of Orangemen. 

Why cannot the rulers in England learn from past 
experience that the good will of the Celtic race the 
world over is worth something, especially at this time 
when England is fighting for “democracy” and yet de- 
hies to Ireland the right of unity and self-government? 

Would that every American could read “Hope Long 
Deferred,” the article by Father Cronin which appeared 









in the same issue of THE Sien. It is a master presenta- 
tion of a very serious and difficult problem. This, in 
addition to the articles by John §. Kennedy, Christo- 
pher Hollis, and Robert Speaight, in my opinion make 
Tue Sicn the greatest Catholic magazine in America. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. MICHAEL J. JOYCE 


Drvipep Opinion IN ULSTER 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I read with considerable interest the letter of 
Gwendoline Protheroe which was published _in the 
January issue of Tue Sicn. I was somewhat surprised 
at the attitude of the writer in her indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of the people of Ulster. 

The letter reads in part as follows: “The Orangeman 
is a terribly bigoted, low-church Protestant. . . . The 
mistake made over here by Irish Americans is that they 
regard Ulsterites as Irish. They are not; they are Scotch 
and a very objectionable breed of Scot at that.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that politically and 
economically the Scotch and English dominate that 
part of Ulster which is separated from the Irish Free 
State; that they are largely Methodists and Presby- 
terians and are outspoken enemies of the Catholic 
Church. I know this from first-hand knowledge for I was 
over there during the boundary dispute. But that does 
not mean that all of Ulster’s people are of that stripe. 

However that may be, why castigate the Scot of 
Ulster simply because he does not believe as we do? 
It only tends to intensify the strained relationship and 
continue the obstacle to the acquisition by England 
of military bases on the Irish coast. Above all, it is 
unchristian. 

The letter further reads: “What Mr. de Valera wants 
them for, I don’t know; they certainly don’t want him!” 
There was a time in the United States when the North 
wanted the South, but the South didn’t want any part 
of the North. The Isle should be a true Emerald, not 
a chipped gem. 

From the tone of the letter to which I refer, I suspect 
that the author is English. I am part English myself, 
as my surname indicates. My Christian name was given 
to me by my mother. (May God bless her soul and for- 
give her misjudgment of a boy.) However, she thought 
it was a pretty name for a boy as well as for one of the 
subdivisions of the land of her ancestors. 

LAKE WortTH, FLORIDA CiarE TINKHAM 


Praise FOR Miss MacEo1n 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I recently received a copy of the April 1940 edition 
of your very beautiful and interesting magazine, THE 
Sicn. The outstanding story of that particular issue, 
in my estimation was “By My Faith,” by E. M. Mac 
Eoin. Her story was unique, inasmuch as it mixes both 
historical and religious education—a very rare quality, 
I daresay, to be found in any writer. Her blending 
of the material used was so delicately done that the 
reader, after his first few paragraphs, was convinced 
that at last he had found an ideal composer and could 
settle back for a comfortable and enjoyable half hour 
of reading. The only fault I found with the story 
was that it was too short. Perhaps the Reverend Editor 
will prevail upon her for material of greater length. 

New York Ciry Tuomas Moylan 


SicNED Book REVIEWS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

[ favor the suggestion of Rev. John W. Meyer, 
C.S.B., that your book reviews be signed by the re- 
viewers. For one thing, I think that a signed review will 
be read by more readers than an unsigned one. A 
signed review attracts attention, stimulates the interest, 
and receives more consideration from the reader. Often 
a signed review will be read when an anonymous one 
will be passed over. Also, the reviewer whose name will 
appear is quite apt to take greater pains and be on 
his mettle more than he otherwise would. At all events, 
why not give Father Meyer’s suggestion a trial? 

RICHMOND Hitt, N. Y. Patrick §. MACDWYER 


EpiTtor OF THE SIGN: 

In answer to a question raised in the “Letters” sec- 
tion of THe Sicn, I would like to say that I prefer 
signed book reviews. This establishes responsibility in 
the reviewer to his reading public. 

OVERBROOK, PA. Joun F. CuLLEN 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

The way of the Catholic librarian is not an easy 
one. We need more help and guidance in selecting 
titles for Catholic library purchase. Our library has 
bought books recommended on certain Catholic lists, 
only to find the books unfit for our library shelves. 

It would help greatly to have all reviews signed, for 
we could then know who are reliable authorities and 
who are not. There would be a minimum of the trial 
and error method and we could go forward in the 
constructive force of the Crusade for Decent Literature. 

We would receive much-needed help in our work 
of “making available to readers, good and decent litera- 
ture, not contrary to Catholic teaching on faith and 
morals.” 


RipGEwoon, N. J. CATHERINE BEEBE 


CHAPEL OF THE Goop THIEF 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

| would like to call the attention of your readers 
to our newly published booklet, St. Dismas, The Good 
Thief, which describes and illustrates the Catholic 
chapel now under construction within the walls of 
Dannemora prison. 

We believe the booklet to be as interesting and in- 
formative as it is well illustrated and shall be happy 
to send a copy, gratis, to anyone who might desire to 
know the story behind the building of what is to be 
the first individual prisoner-built chapel ever erected 
within the walls of an American maximum-custody 
prison. 

Requests for copies of the booklet should be ad- 
dressed to the Catholic Chaplain, Clinton Prison, Dan- 
nemora, New York. 

DANNEMORA, N. Y. FATHER A. R. HyLAnD 
CaTHOLIC CHAPLAIN 


Saint Patrick’s Day 


Enitor OF THE SIGN: 
It seems to me the answer you published last year 
to my question about keeping Saint Patrick’s day after 
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Easter is hardly satisfactory. In the first place the day 
would not always fall in Passiontide, which is the point 
I made about transferring it. If a day so great as the 
Annunciation is transferred, what objection is there to 
postponing Saint Patrick’s once in awhile? 

You compare the objection I made to the Jews blam. 
ing our Lord because He did acts of mercy on the Sab. 
bath—quite different, I should say, to indulging in 
dances and festivities in the most solemn part of Lent! 
I did not say anyone sinned in doing what was allowed, 
but thought it more suitable and in keeping with Pas- 
siontide to postpone the feast till a seasoneof joy. 

BAYONNE, N. J. 


A CaTHOoLic CircuLATiInG LIBRARY 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

May I make a delayed but very sincere acknowledg- 
ment of the complimentary subscription to THE Si6n 
for the coming year? 

Our little Library has no fixed source of income, and 
our copy of THE SIGN was second-hand (the former 
pastor gave us his copy each month). It is more 
pleasant to know we have our own! 

In the past, THE SIGN gave us a letter or two in the 
correspondence section, and this publicity was the 
source of splendid interest. The Library was two years 
old in February, and has circulated about 10,000 books 
in that time. 

I appreciate your interest very much. 

New York City (Rev.) DANiEL M. DOUGHERTY 


THANKSGIVINGs TO ST. JUDE 


J.M.D., Swampscott, Mass.; M.E.G., New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; N.C., Dorchester, Mass.; H.M.T., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; M.M.R., Newark, N.J.; W.M.W., Litchfield, 
Conn.; A.C.C., Malden, .Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, H.F.S., Brookline, Mass.; M.F.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.F., McKeesport, Pa.; C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; B.McD., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.H., Jersey City, N.J.; 
Souls in Purgatory, C.J.H., Timonium, Md.; J.C.R., 
Seneca, Kansas; G.G., Yonkers, N.Y.; $.M.L., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; M.J.M., Baltimore, Md.; M.R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E.P.R., Middletown, Ky.; N.D., Jamaica, N.Y.; 
M.G., Zwingle, lowa; R.A.H., Arlington, Mass.; Blessed 
Mother, M.T., McKeesport, Pa.; I.E.J., Peabody, Mass.; 
M.D.W., Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; M.H., Jersey City, N.J.; 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.B., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. 
Anthony, I.E.J., Peabody, Mass.; H.M.T., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; A.T.L., Brockton, Mass.; W.M.W., Litchfield, 
Conn.; M.G.W.C., Cincinnati, Ohio; LF., Louisville. 
Ky.; Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal, A.G., Balti- 
more, Md.; Infant of Prague, H.R., Cheviot, Ohio; St. 
Gemma Galgani, M.B., Waltham, Mass.; H.B., West 
Springfield, Mass.; St. Francis of Assisi, J.A.S., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; St. Francis Xavier, M.T., North Adams, Mass.;_ 
St. Joseph, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.E.H., New 
York; M.H., Crofton, Nebraska; M.C.L., Meriden, 
Conn.; P.J.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, — 
N.Y.; C.M.W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Little Mosquito 


¢ THE FOLLOWING disquisition on the mosquito is taken 
from a delightful new book by Leonard Feeney, S.J.— 
“Survival Till Seventeen”: 


The little mosquito is hatched in the afternoon, in 
the warmth of a pleasant swamp. 

Ten minutes later he is a finished aviator, ready for 
flight. 

He is merely a bit of gauze informed with anima- 
tion, and so delicate you could not weigh him on a 
pharmacist’s scale. Yet he knows to a nicety all the 
currents of air and can balance himself skillfully in 
the most formidable breeze. 

After less than a hour of personal tuning, he begins 
a flight more remarkable than Lindbergh’s. He sails 
to the nearest dwelling-house to await the retirement 
of the sleeper. Disregarding the basement and the bed- 
less lower floors, he finds the sleeping-chamber and the 
slumbering little boy. 

Daintily he alights on some susceptible part of the 
body, and studies carefully the mechanics of the opera- 
tion. He braces himself solidly, summons all his 
strength, and inserts his dagger accurately in a narrow 
little pore. 

He deposits his poison, and extracts his toll of blood. 
He makes another take-off, whining contentedly, and 
is wafted by the- wind to his sources in the swamp. 

By midnight he is the father of a huridred little 
mosquitoes, who will follow on the morrow the ex- 
ample of their sire. . 

It is an astounding performance. 

It is one of the most remarkable feats in the history 
of the world. 


Rich or Poor 


* DousLas WooprurF writes in the “Tablet” of Lon- 
don on various acceptances of the meaning of the 
the word “rich”: 


On nothing do people take a more relative view 
than on the meaning of the word “rich.” I knew a 
woman with a house off Berkeley Square, where a staff 
of eight helped herself and her daughter to live. Every 
summer the whole caravan trekked to a house by the 
sea, the motors loaded with all manner of bare es- 
sentials. “I am so thankful,” that lady used to say, 
“that I do not want any of the things rich people have.” 

At another level, the Roman Crassus used to say 
that “no man was to be considered rich who could 
not maintain an army out of his income” (income 
and not capital). And, growing humbler again, there 









was an English nobleman of the last century who was 
known as “King Jog” from his remark that “a man 
could jog along on seventy thousand a year,” and I 
believe it was Lord Crewe’s father who said that “to 
feel comfortable, a gentleman should always keep eight- 
een thousand pounds on current account.” 

A great change came over the world with the deé- 
velopment, in the last two centuries, of paper wealth. 
Of old, what you had appeared to all the world, your 
acres and castles and herds, and it became much harder 
to resist public opinion, with its insistent call to you 
to be reasonably open-handed if not profuse. A great 
many people got their legs under every rich man’s 
table. But with the development of commerce and 
finance, came the man who, living in a small house in 
a town, was the real owner of vast properties at great 
distances away, who could sit and save without any- 
body but his solicitor having an idea of his closeness. 
The support of public opinion always makes virtue 
easier, and so I judge the convention of extreme reti- 
cence about incomes as detrimental to the salvation 
of the rich. In America, off and on, they publish 
everybody’s declared income, and on the whole, as 
taxes have been tight, people would rather bear the 
penalties of being marked down as affluent than the 
alternative disabilities of being thought poor, and, if 
poor, then either unsuccessful or eccentric. 


Bottlenecks 


e Two BOTTLENECKS in American life are described in 
“Post Scripts” in the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


It isn’t only our defense program that is adversely 
affected by bottlenecks. Our research has uncovered 
these additional fields where bottlenecks slow up the 
American way of life: 

Women’s pocketbooks: The time lost by men who 
have to wait in line behind women who are trying 
to get small change out of or into their pocketbooks 
could easily, we estimate, be employed to build four 
new superdreadnoughts or a thousand pursuit planes. 
If some contemporary Edison can devise a system 
whereby a woman can (a) get hold of (b) let go of 
a nickel in a hurry, one of America’s most vicious bot- 
tlenecks will be eliminated. 

Feminine telephone conversations: Our statistics 
show that at least 50 per cent more potential customers 
could get into phone booths if the women already oc- 
cupying them didn’t take so long to say good-by. Our 
research further. shows that 80 per cent of the average 
woman’s telephone conversation takes place after the 
first time she has said good-by, and that she says good-by 
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seven times before actually terminating the conversa- 
tion. If these good-bys could be reduced to two or 
three—let’s not be too- hard-boiled—this bottleneck 
would be practically eliminated. 


Lack of Imagination 


e Lack of imagination can be as bad as lack of intelli- 
gence, according to Lord Snell, writing in the “Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts”: 


lhe expert mind has little imagination. It is mechan- 
ical and precise. Let me give an illustration of this fault 
of blind precision. 

rennyson, in one of his poems, used these words: 
“Every moment dies a man, every moment one is born,” 
intending by them to indicate the continuance of life 
from generation to generation. 

sabbage, the mathematician, however, with his cal- 
culating machine mind, angrily accused Tennyson of 
wilfully misleading the people, inasmuch as if what he 
had said were true, the population would remain sta- 
tionary; whereas he must have known that the number 
of births exceeded the number of deaths. 

What Babbage wanted was a poem which said that 
while every moment died a man, every moment one 
and one-sixteenth was born. That would have thrilled 
him beyond words. 


Fighting the Flu 


e THE FOLLOWING information on “Fighting the Flu” 
is taken from an article by Mona Gardner which ap- 
peared in the “Atlantic”: 


\sk the average young doctor what influenza is and 
he will say: “It is a symptom-complex, characterized by 
sudden onset, fever, headache, chills, muscular pains, 
and a cough. And that,” he will add, pounding the desk 
in a kind of frustration, “is precisely the same behavior 
as that of half a dozen other diseases.” 


\sk the doctor who labored through the 1918-1919 


visitation and he will tell you that influenza was then 
a prairie fire, variously diagnosed as tonsilitis, pneu- 
monia, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, and spinal 
meningitis. ‘ 

In other words, influenza is a sort of clinical diag- 
nostic wastebasket, and always has been. Italians in the 
seventeenth century were the first to call the plaguing, 
recurrent disease “influenza,” thereby adroitly shifting 
all blame on to “the influence of the stars.” And that 
is about as accurate as the six or seven other medical 
explanations offered in the intervening three centuries. 

Only within the past seven years have bacteriologists 
reached into the wastebasket, extracted scraps of knowl- 
edge, and fitted them togethér into a factual scientific 
unit. There are still many unidentified scraps in the 
basket: there are still an unknown number of units to 
be pieced together before the large and complex picture 
of influenza is completed . ... 

Six foremost influenza specialists in this country and 
in England say that we now have far, far better protec- 
tion. Startling new weapons have emerged from the 
laboratory in the past few years. With these, they feel, 
we are equipped to put up a fight, a sufficiently stiff 
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fight to keep a pandemic from raging and causing the 


havoc of the last. Another month, another week even, 
and some one of the many investigators at work on the 
subject may give us even better means of control , . , 

None of that 1919 nonsense of running around with 
masks on this time. We know now that influenza is a 
virus capable of passing through filter paper. We know 
it attacks children and young adults in double propor. 
tion to older people. We know it particularly attacks 
expectant mothers, probably because of their increased 
hormone activity. And when we know more about 
hormones we'll ki.ow the specific why of that. We know 
that influenza is weakening out of all proportion to the 
severity of the illness. In common with many of the 
virus diseases, it reduces white corpuscles in the blood, 
After the disease has run its course, it in turn produces 
antibodies against itself. If a high anti-body content in 
the blood could be set up before exposure, the chances 
of immunity would be greatly increased. 


Allergy Detective 


e A NEW and interesting occupation is described by 
Katherine Madison in an article in the “American 
Magazine”: 


I have what is, I suppose, a most unusual profession. 
I am a social service worker attached to the allergy 
clinic of one of the largest New York hospitals, and my 
job is to help the doctors track down the causes of the 
many different allergic diseases which afflict the clinic's 
patients. In other words, I am an allergy detective. 

Hundreds of patients come to the clinic every day. 
Most of them are suffering from hay fever, asthma, or 
skin eruptions—the most common manifestations of 
allergy—and the causes of their illnesses are readily dis- 
covered by the staff of specialists in charge. In some 
cases, however, where the cause of the allergy is obscure 
or the illness persists in spite of treatment, social-service 
work is called for—and that is where I come in. 

In these mysterious cases the doctors provide me with 
clues and assign me to go to the patient’s home where, 
little Miss Sherlock, I study the allergy victim’s en- 


vironment, living habits, and occupational exposures, - 


and do my best to ferret out the cause of his illness. It 


is exciting work because, in the huge field of allergy, 


you never know quite what to expect. 

I worked on a case once where it was found that 
acute “hay fever” was caused not by pollens but by a 
rabbit-hair baby’s pillow; on another where giant hives 
occurred every Friday because the patient, hypersen- 
sitive to shellfish, lived over a restaurant where shrimp 
salad was served on that day; and on still another 
where a devout little old lady suffered prostrating at- 
tacks of asthma every time she went to church. She 
wasn’t allergic to religion, but to the ink used in print- 
ing the church bulletins... . 

On a gloomy afternoon recently I was assigned to go 
to the home of a crochety old man suffering from 
poison-ivy dermatitis. He lived alone in a dark little 


flat in a tenement building and, being crippled with 


rheumatism, seldom stirred from his chair. But he was 
broken out from head to foot with what the doctors 
said was poison ivy. 

I went over that flat from end to end. There were no 
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potted plants in the place, and no one had brought in 
cut flowers or fresh vegetables with which poison ivy 
might have been mingled. There was hardly ‘a blade 
of grass in the neighborhood. 

“Guess you and them doctors ain’t so smart as you 
think, missy,” the old man cackled. 

I was half inclined to agree with him when, sud- 
denly, an enormous black dog emerged from a shadowy 
corner and put his head affectionately on the old man’s 
knee. A glimmer of suspicion dawned in my mind. 
“Does he get much exercise?” I asked. ; 

“I have a boy take him for a walk every day,” the 
old man snapped peevishly. 

I talked with the boy and learned that he generally 
took the dog to a vacant lot near the water front. There 
was a patch of poison ivy in the lot, the dog frolicked 
in it, and brought the poison back to his master. I in- 
structed the boy to avoid the lot on his future walks, 
and the old man’s dermatitis cleared up in no time. 


Traffic Signs 


e Many people are unaware of the fact that the color 
and shape of traffic signs convey definite information, in 
addition to the specific information contained in the 
message or symbol on the sign. The following is from 
the “Central Hudson Bulletin”: 


Because yellow is the color which most quickly 
catches the eye, and is visible for the greatest distance, 
it has been adopted as the color for signs which mark 
locations at which danger may exist, unless great cau- 
tion is used by the driver. 

An octagonal sign with yellow background and 
lettered “Stop—Thru Traffic” is used for one purpose 
only, to bring traffic to a full stop. Even if the message 
cannot be read, the shape and color serve as a notice 
to the motorist that he must come to a full stop. Failure 
to stop is a violation of the law and is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both. 

A sign having a circular shape, with yellow back- 
ground and the letters RR denotes a railroad crossing. 
It is never used under any other condition. 

A yellow sign, shaped like a diamond, is a Danger 
sign and is used only where permanent physical hazards 
always require a reduction in speed for safety. It is 
used with proper wording or symbol at sharp curves, 
hills, dangerous intersections, etc. The message on the 
sign explains the reason for caution, but the diamond 
shape and the yellow color alone constitute a notice 
to the motorist that he should bring his car under con- 
trol and proceed cautiously. 

The square sign with yellow background is a Caution 
sign, and is used with proper wording or symbol only 
where there is a possible operating hazard. The square 
shape and the yellow color warn the motorist to be on 
the alert, and prepared to meet unexpected situations. 

Because the word “Slow” is indefinite, and may have 
different meanings, depending upon the individual and 
the rate of speed at which he has been driving, the 
Division of Highways is gradually replacing the old 
Slow sign with a sign which actually states how slowly 
the motorist should drive. This reads “25 M.P.H.,” or 
other speed, dependent upon the circumstances. 
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A modern type Intersection sign, instead of merely 
stating “Cross Roads,” shows a picture of the intersec- 
tion as it is. The road on which the observer is traveling 
is always shown running up the sign. Intersecting roads 
are shown on either side in their proper location, and 
the relative importance is shown by the thickness of 
the line. 


“Hits” and “Pups” 


© Writinc of “Song Hits—and Misses” in the “New York 
Times’ Magazine,” Ira Wolfert suppiies interesting 
sidelights: 


The-“war” between ASCAP. and BMI, if it has done 
nothing else, has zoomed the production of popular 
songs. According to the experts, there are about 20,000,- 
ooo men and women.in this country who try or have 
tried to write song hits. About 2,o00—or one in every 
10,000—succeed in making a more or less regular living 
out of it. If they commit one hit song a year they make 
about $3,000. 


Commercially, a hit song is one that sells more than 
75,000 copies over the counter. Those that sell in larger 
quantities are referred to, in crescendo, as “good hits,” 
“solid hits,” “‘smash hits,” “sockos,” and finally, with all 
breath blowing, “absolutely the song of the year.” Those 
that sell less are described either silently with a shrug 
of the shoulders or vocally as “pups.” 


But that is merely a mercenary description. From 
an esthetic point of view a hit song is a successful flirta- 
tion with a large number of ears by a thought in a com- 
poser’s mind. The flirtation is complicated by various 
elements along the line—singers and performing musi- 
cians for the most part—all of them playing substantial 
roles. 

Good, well-trained musicians, even geniuses, have 
written hits. Then again, many celebrated hits—“The 
Prisoner’s Song,” or ““The Music Goes Round,” or, 
more recently, “Sierra Sue”—were bolts from the blue. 
with nothing important before or after from their com- 
posers. The average professional song writer has some 
kind of musical education. Many even have studied 
harmony. But the most successful song writer in history, 
Irving Berlin, hasn’t yet learned to write a note of 
music. He says he is ashamed of that and once tried to 
learn, but hasn’t the patience. He picks his songs out on 
the piano, and musically educated employees write 
them down for him. They find out how acute his un- 
tutored ear is when their pencils slip or even jiggle a 
little. .... 

Rules for writing hits were put forward by Mr. Bern- 
stein, Vice-President of ASCAP. 


“I can say what not to do,” he suggested. “Don’t 
write an Irish song. The public isn’t buying them. 
Also, no Southern songs. The last one that sold was 
‘Is It True What They Say About Dixie?’ Also, no 
dirty songs. Nobody likes them. You got to have senti- 
ment or romance or happiness to be funny. When you 
try to get smart and put in other emotions you find 
out it’s not smart. 

“Finally,” said Mr. Bernstein, “no songs on prosaic 
subjects. Oaken bucket, yes, but bottle of milk, no. No 
subway songs or automobiles or airplanes.” 











On the Place of Gilbert 
Chesterton in English Letters 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


No more competent critic of Gil- 
bert Chesterton could be found than 
Hilaire Belloc. G. K. is frequently 
compared with Samuel Johnson. 
Belloc should be his Boswell. Who 
could write a better life of this 
famous man than he, an intimate of 
some thirty years? And so when 
Belloc writes about Chesterton we 
listen attentively. 

In this short but engaging treatise, 
the author examines the status of 
Chesterton in English literature. He 
makes no attempt at a learned audit- 
ing of the writings in an endeavor 
to “place” his friend. Rather he 
reminisces and searches for those 
deeper strains in a writer which 


make for literary immortality. Six 
characteristics are analyzed: Chester- 
ton’s national character; his extreme 
precision of thought; his unique ca- 


pacity for parallelism; his vast 
knowledge of literature; his charity 
in controversy; and “the chief mat- 
ter of his life and therefore of his 
literary activity, his acceptance of 
the Faith.” 

Then in an unusual verdict, Bel- 
while personally considering 
Chesterton as one of the greatest 
minds of all time, hinges his literary 
permanency upon the decline or 
ascent of the English nation—not, 
however, as a material entity but in 
its soul which has been corroding 
under capitalistic monopoly and ir- 
religion. 

Prophets speak not only for a na- 
tion but for the world. And Chester- 
ton had a message for the world. He 
saw “the spirit of the age going 
wrong, and the Catholics at least 
relatively going right.” And upon 
the world’s acceptance of the 
Catholic viewpoint he placed the 
salvation of its soul. It may be (if 
not God help it!) that after the 
present baptism of war, when the 


loc, 


dross is carried off, the world may 
listen to men like this intellectual 
Colossus who had most of the an- 
swers, the contempt of which has 
plunged it into the present inferno. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00 


Pope Innocent III and 
His Times 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON 

Mr. Clayton offers in this book 
a popular biography of Pope Inno- 
cent III—a short survey of his life 
and times. 

Innocent III, who has been called 
“the greatest Pope of the Middle 
Ages,” was an eminent canonist, 
statesman, and theologian, and at 
the same time a man of action, 
safely guiding the Church through 
the troublesome years of his pon- 
tificate in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

The years of his reign came at the 
end of a century that has left its 
impress on the history of Europe 
and the history of the Church. It 
was a century of intellectual renais- 
sance that saw the flowering of the 
great universities of the Middle 
Ages—Bologna, Salerno, Paris, Ox- 
ford. It was a century of great con- 
flict, witnessing the struggle between 
Popes and Emperors for supremacy. 

Lothario Conti, the future Inno- 
cent III, belonged to an old Roman 
family. He was educated at Paris 
and Bologna, and in the Pontificate 
of Gregory VIII began his work at 
the papal court. At the age of thirty- 
seven, in the year 1198, he was elect 
ed pope. His work as pope, his deal- 
ings with the papal territory and 
the other domains of Italy, his con- 
flicts with the Emperors, his direc- 
tion of the Crusades, his struggle 
with the Albigensian heretics, his 
troubles with England, and, finally, 
the crowning work of his life, the 
fourth general Council of the 
Lateran, made his reign a most im- 
portant one. 

Mr. Clayton has done his work 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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* conclusions, 


well. The result shows the long 
preparation that has gone into its 
production. His book is an interes. 
ing account of an important figure 
and an eventful era. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.25 


Come What May 
By ARNOLD LUNN 

Most autobiographies demand 
perseverance of the reader. Come 
What May is different: it is both in 
teresting and entertaining. Interest 
is sustained from start to finish by 
a well-spun narrative, the fabric of 
which is greatly strengthened by an 
abundance of facts and richly en 
hanced by the exquisite design of 
fine writing. 

Few men possess the rich experi- 
ence of Mr. Lunn; fewer still possess 
the ability to recreate it for others 
through the magic of words. Hence 
it is sheer delight to take flight on 
the magic carpet of the imagination 
and recapture the jeweled moments 
of the writer’s experience: the charm 
of his Victorian home, his joys and 
battles at Harrow, his enthusiasm 
in dialectical jousts, his rapture be- 
fore the supernal loveliness of the 
Alps. Then in a somber mood the 
tragedy being enacted in the theater 
of war by Mother Europe’s turbu- 
lent family is unfolded. Because of 
the author’s background, his com- 
ments on the nations and rulers of 
Europe command attention. While 
one may not and need not always 
agree with his observations and 
his sense of fairness 
and happy phraseology compel ad- 
miration. 

The Seventh Chapter of this re 
markable work struck the reviewer's 
fancy. If Liberals and Liberalism 
have been puzzling you, read it. 

Most of the readers of THE SIGN 


are conversant with the writings of 


Arnold Lunn. Come What May 
offers them a real opportunity t0 
meet Mr. Lunn. 

Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, Mass. $3.00 
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Cardinal Hayes 
By JOHN BERNARD KELLY 

The man who constitutes the sub- 
ject of this book needs no introduc- 
tion. Msgr. Sheen characterized him 
as “the greatest man of this present 
generation.” And “The Cardinal of 
Charity” was a title as widespread 
in renown as it was distinctive in its 
reference. But Cardinal Hayes needs 
to be revealed to the public. And 
that is what Father Kelly, who was 
intimately associated with the Cardi- 
nal for thirty-five years, has done 
for him. 

Cardinal Hayes was long recog- 
nized as a skillful organizer and ad- 
ministrator, as well as a courageous 
and brilliant apologist of the 
Church. This book discloses the 
well-springs of those endowments. 
He stands revealed as a profound 
thinker, possessed of an unusual de- 
gree of scholarship, and well quali- 
fied by reason of his optimism to- 
ward humanity and his devotion to 
Christ to be a leader of men. In the 
light of these endowments, his swift 
advancement to the highest offices 
in the Church follows as a corollary. 
But for all his dignity and his gifts 
of soul and mind he remained a 
simple, sympathetic, deeply human 
priest and man, “one of ourselves.” 

The reader will not find in this 
book a detailed chronological ac- 
count of the life of Cardinal Hayes, 
but rather a study, an appreciation, 
as the author calls it, of his life and 
character. 

The first chapter of the book 
borders on the pious, sentimental 
type of writing, but perhaps only 
because it reflects the simple, child- 
like piety of Cardinal Hayes’ child- 
hood and associations. The remain- 
der of the book overflows with unc- 
tien and inspiration, and mirrors 
the ideals and spirituality of the 
author as much as those of the man 
about whom he writes. It is bril- 
liantly written, as might be expect- 
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ed from one who is associated with 
the Catholic Writers’ Guild in the 
capacity of Spiritual Director. Every 
priest would do well to include this 
book in his reading list. It can serve 
very properly as spiritual reading 
for those devoted to the pursuit of 
perfection. And, in the words of 
Irvin S. Cobb, “it should appeal to 
Americans of all creeds and races 
as an example of how a great man 


should live his life.” 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. $1.50 


Terror in Our Time 
By RICHARD WILMER ROWAN 

The ordinary conception of war 
as a kind of accidental but inevit- 
able outcome of political or social 
disturbances between nations does 
not wear so well after reading this 
latest volume of Richard Rowan on 
Secret Service. 

The author paints an almost in- 
credible picture of a world of in- 
trigue, perfidy, espionage, and ter- 
rorism spawned during the first 
World War and now rearing 
its hydra-headed, loathsome form 
among the nations of Europe. 

For a stark portrayal of the bestial 
side of man this book is without 
parallel and is more terrifying than 
any murder mystery. It is the picture 
of a world gone mad, and a damning 
indictment of the leaders of nations 
who diabolically foment discord 
among peoples and “let slip the dogs 
of war.” 

Unfortunately, the author comes 
into the picture too often with his 
own biases. For one thing, he mani- 
fests a smoldering dislike and mis- 
understanding of Catholicism when 
treating of Catholic countries and 
persons. Had he written objectively 
in the third person we should have 
listened attentively, for he is an au- 
thority on Secret Service. But in an 
endeavor to philosophize and com- 
ment he has thinned out his fare in 


places to a very weak broth. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. $3.00 


Father De Smet 
By HELENE MAGARET 
Father De Smet may be called the 
Las Casas of North America. He 
labored to establish Indian missions 
in the Northwest, fashioned after 
the plantation missions of Paraguay. 
He dreamt of maintaining them 
segregated from and untainted by 
the civilization of the white man. 
But his endeavors were unsuccessful. 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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For Lenten Reading: 
Lives of the Saints 


WINGS OF EAGLES 
THE JESUIT SAINTS AND BLESSED 


By ‘Francis J. Corley, S.j., 
and Robert Jj. Willmes, S.J. 
The lives of saints are an unfailing source of 
inspiration. Spend some time this it in 
company of one hundred and sixty-five Jesuit 
saints and blessed. These brief, vivid sketches 
make real and appealing persons of them all. 
Just off the press. $2.50 


ST. GEMMA GALGANI 
By Leo Proserpio, S.}. 
St. Gemma’s extraordinary biography is here 
set down simply, with a quiet beauty and a 
great deal of common sense. Here is a 
ular approach to a perfect subject for Lent 
reading. $2.25 


STREET OF 


THE HALF-MOON 


By Mabel Farnum 
This dramatic biography of St. Peter Claver, 
“The Slave of Slaves,” will be a revelation in 
its manifestation of the romance in the life 
of a saint. $2.75 


For Lenten Meditation: 


THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By Thomas 4 Kempis 
Choice, up-to-date English and swinging, 
readable style give a distinctly modern ap- 
peal to this time-honored presentation of 
the fundamental ways and means of per- 
fecting one’s self through The Imitation of 
Christ. $1.25 


Ignatian Meditation Series 
By Jj. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


This volume presents the matter of the first 
week of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
in a simple, popular style, which yet succeeds 
in retaining all the powerful logic % the 

1.75 








Exercises. 


KNIGHT OF CHRIST 
A handy little volume which lends itself 
beautifully to odd moments of recollection, 
presenting the matter of the second week of 
the Spiritual Exercises. 1.7 


IGNATIAN MEDITATION SERIES. 
VOL. | AND VOL. II, $3.00 


For Lenten Devotions: 
GOD AND MY HEART 


By Fathers Ryan and Collins 
A new prayer book which is complete and 
modern for modern Catholics. Here is a 
prayer book which is in tune with the times. 
And there’s a price for every oy 
$1.50; $2.00; $3.00; $3.50; $4.50; $5.00 


ALL DAY WITH GOD 

By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
6 eee a keyed > ~ 
ivin ich wi e' ‘ou spend “* 
with God!" .) $1.25; $2.00; $275 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


203 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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copy of EX ANIMO, your quarterly, which 
describes the purposes, aims, and trends of 
contemporary Catholic literature as reflected 
in the books you publish. 
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SCIENCE SAYS: 


To keep trees healthy and 
beautiful they must have 
regular care and attention. 








The 3 basic services in any 
adequate MAINTENANCE 
Program are: Spraying, 
Feeding and Sanitation. 










Control the many menac- 
ing diseases and insects 
NOW, and you give your 
trees a head start on trouble 
in the months ahead. 




















Our service is available 
from Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Don’t delay. Phone 
the nearest Bartlett Repre- 
sentative or write: 
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VOCATIONtothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 















Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 





Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 









Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, 11. 



























Treaty violations on the part of gov- 
ernment agents, and unjust encroach- 
ments by pioneer settlers, combined 
to defeat his purpose. 

Father De Smet was gifted by na- 
ture with a rugged constitution, a 
jovial personality, and a childlike 
candor, which won for him the re- 
spect, love, and confidence of the 
red man. He knew the Indian better 
than any other white man of his 
day. Time and again, he cut his 
way through pathless forests and 
thorny brushland, crossed and _ re- 
crossed the Rockies under impos- 
sible weather conditions, endured 
the perils of blinding snow-falls and 
swift, swollen streams and suffered 
the agonies of severe chills and 
frozen feet, in order to serve “his 
people.” 

The latter years of his life were 
saddened by an appointment to St. 
Louis, far away from his beloved 
missions, Even here he untiringly 
served his fellow man, especially 
during the cholera plague of 1849. 
On more than one occasion he was 
called upon by agents of the Govern- 
ment to aid in placating the Indians. 
The many breaches of good faith on 
the part of the Government with 
reference to Indian Treaties—so 
often resulting in Indian massacres 
and bloody reprisals by the whites— 
further saddened these years. In a 
private audience with President 
Lincoln he fearlessly exclaims, “So 
far as the Indian is concerned, the 
United States is a country without 
honor. It has broken faith again 
and again.” 

The author writes with an inti- 
mate style and makes the reader feel 
that he is part of the story. It is all 


done in scholarly fashion. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. $3.00 


Christian Crisis 
By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 

The author proposes in this book 
to answer the question: What will 
be the place of Christianity in the 
future history of the western world? 
And he shows that if western civili- 
zation is to continue in existence 
then Christianity must be given its 
proper historic place. It must be 
given again the spiritual and moral 
control under which that civiliza- 
tion began, developed, and reached 
its glory. 

Surveying the history of the West 
from the time of the Reformation, 
he shows how Christianity’s place in 
Please order your books through THe SIGN 





civilization was challenged by va 
ous forces—Nationalism, Socialism 
Liberalism, or, as he calls the phi. 


losophy of progress, Dawnism. Jy pitt 
particular he explains why Christi. ESTO 
anity was not given its rightful plage the 
of control in the effort to establish Histor! 
peace after the last war and why the discuss 
forces opposed to Christianity failed Found 
to create any lasting peace. and Ce 

He then considers the present Unitec 
state of western civilization and doctor 
proves that if it is to continue jn & "™ . 
existence, if it is to develop, if it is of me 
again to become a powerful civiliza. — 
tion of order and peace, Christianity 56 al 
must be the controlling influence, | ao 
must effectively direct its life by its — 
spiritual and moral influence. mm ¢ 

The thesis of the book is solidly 9 


established. The arguments are 


thought-provoking and timely. The wake 










author has written clearly and | 
simply, and backing his words with - 
reason and history he has pointed oo, 
out the only solution to the present —e 
crisis in Christian civilization. = | 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 7/6 eracy, 
1680.” 
By Jacob’s Well Neo Yo 
By MOST REV. JAMES LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
Originally written in French, this 
excellent work on the spiritual life J syry 
by the Most Reverend James Leen, & By ux 
C.S.Sp., the Archbishop of Port Sur 
Louis, Mauritius, is now presented §% that 
in English by his brother, the well J ways 
known Reverend Edward Leen, §& in al 
As the sub-title indicates, the of hi 
author’s spiritual doctrine as herein J enjoy 
set forth, takes the form of a series every 
of conferences for a _ definitely % bem 
planned ten-day retreat. The author & traits 
gives a didactic-meditative treatment §& tions 
of the principal truths of faith that & on t 
have direct reference to the Dog & the 
matic Theology of the spiritual life 
That these conferences are addressed 
: . ‘ MY § 
to all aspirants to holiness of life, Sie 
and not merely to Religious, is at T 
tested by the fact that no treatment § 4; 
is accorded the religious vows and § ou. 
rules; and while the main topics of FF nc 
religious morality and asceticism are & jny, 
not neglected, the chief considers § giv, 
tion is reserved for the more funda § 1... 
mental questions of Christian spirit 9 344 
uality, as suggested by grace, Holy chin 
Communion, the Mass, the Holy plar 
Ghost and His Gifts, mental prayer, with 
the life of union, etc. The author's Eng 
deep insight into the theology of the & 4,4; 
spiritual life is communicated in 4 § no 
clear, interesting style. upe 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $3.50 
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Historical Records and 


Studies, Vol. XXXI. 
UNITED STATES CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The major portion of the Catholic 
Historical Society’s latest volume 
discusses “Some Non-Permanent 
Foundations of Religious Orders 
and Congregations of Women in the 
United States, (1793-1850).” This 
doctorate thesis of Sister Mary Chris- 
tina Sullivan, Religious of the Union 
of the Sacred Hearts, uncovers an 
interesting and unwritten page in 
the earliest attempts at convent edu- 
ation in our country. Depicted 
herein are many unsung pioneers 
who cleared the field for the more 
permanent work of Catholic educa- 
tion which was to come. It is a well 
worked out dissertation, covering a 
dificult phase of American history. 

Other shorter chapters treat of 
“The First Catholic Monthly Maga- 
tines,” “Pioneer Catholic Universi- 
ties,” “Pius IX and the Confed- 
eracy,” and a “Dutch-Irish Pact, 
1680.” 


The United States Catholic Historical Society, 
New York. 


SHORTER NOTES 


SURVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN 
By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

Survival Till Seventeen proves 
that Leonard Feeney, S. J., was al- 


B ways Leonard Feeney. The whimsey 


in all his works was evidently part 
of him even as a boy. If you have 
enjoyed Father Feeney’s books about 
everything and everyone else, you'll 
be more than glad to have these por- 
traits of himself. They are recollec- 
tions of his boyhood and reflections 
on the passing show that make up 


the years in which boys grow up. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50 


MY SISTER AND I 
By DIRK VAN DER HEIDE 

The author is twelve years old. 
His sister is nine. They lived in the 
outskirts of Rotterdam and experi- 
enced the horrors of the German 
invasion. They saw bursting shells, 
dive-bombers, descending parachute- 
oops on all sides, ruined villages 
and human carnage. They were ma- 
chine-gunned themselves by air- 
Planes as they fled from Rotterdam 
with their uncle, seeking a boat for 
England. They left their father 
behind, fighting the Germans. Their 
mother was killed during a raid 
upon a Rotterdam hospital in which 


she was employed. They are now 
living with relatives in New York. 
The story is told with a candor 
and straightforwardness indicative 
of the youth of the author. The sen- 
tences are short, clear, and vivid. The 
lightning thrusts of the German 
military machine in unexpected 
quarters begot a confusion that is 
clearly revealed. It is hoped that the 
story will engender a hatred for war, 
rather than a hatred for the German 
people. Only if it does this, will it 
serve a good purpose. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York. $1.00 


DISCUSSION OF HOLIDAYS IN 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 


By EDITH C. RODGERS 

This monograph is a study of holy 
days in the Middle Ages, insofar as 
the attitudes of medieval people to- 
ward them are concerned. The pe- 
riod covered is from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century to the eve 
of the Reformation. The large num- 
ber of holy days, besides Sundays, was 
criticized by good Catholics, as well 
as by heretics. There were dioceses 
in which there were-as many as forty 
holy days to be observed, in addi- 
tion to Sundays. Written in a de- 
tached and objective manner, this 
academic study is a valuable con- 
tribution to a somewhat obscure 
subject. There is an imposing bibli- 
ography and a good index. 
Columbia University Press, New York. $1.50 


THE CELEBRATION OF MASS. VOL. II. 
THE RITE OF LOW MASS. 


By REV. J. O°CONNELL 

This is a professional work for 
priests and candidates for Holy 
Orders. All that is possible in such 
a work is an improved presentation 
of the same material that will be 
found in any good book on the sub- 
ject. This much the author has ac- 
complished. For example, he has 
taken a step forward in the presen- 
tation of liturgical law by reprinting 
from the Missal the full text of the 
Rubricae Generales or the Ritus 
Servandus relevant to each chapter. 

In view of Canons 1257, 733, 818, 
the best way to learn the rite of the 
Mass is to study the official texts of 
the Missal, the Decreta S. R. C., the 
Rituale Romanum, etc. If Father 
O’Connell had followed through by 
printing after the Missal text the full 
texts of relevant passages from the 
Rituale, the Caerimoniale, etc., and 
the relevant Decreta, he would have 
given us something devoutly to be 
wished for, namely, the law in one 

Please order your books through THe SIGN 





SHEED & WARD’S | 
CORNER & | 


F QUALITY and not quantity is 
; what counts in Lenten reading, 

then CONVERSATION WITH 
GOD by Anthony Thorold ($1.00), au- 
thor of THE MASS AND THE LIFE 
OF PRAYER ($1.50), is a perfect 
Lenten book. It shows how to make our 
prayer a conversation, not a mono- 
logue, with practical suggestions that 
leave not a part of one's day—or life 
—untouched. And to make perfection 
seem real and imitable, we have never 
seen a book to equal OUR LADY OF 
WISDOM by Maurice Zundel ($1.50). 
His THE SPLENDOR OF THE 
LITURGY ($3.00) brought out the in- 
exhaustible riches of the Mass; this 
book shows how the treasures hidden 
in the doctrine of Our Lady can solve 
the bankruptcy of the world today. 


Since we have to be cheerful while 
we fast, a book by Leonard Feeney is 
almost a Lenten necessity. His new 
SURVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN ($!.50) 
not only makes you smile even when 
you are starving for a piece of candy, 
but gives you back the simplicity of 
childhood with which to appreciate 
the candy at its full value on Easter 
Day. 


With prayer and penance go good 
works. And to give purpose to our 
good works we need some considera- 
tion of society as it is and as it ought 
to be. Father Leo Ward's HOLDING 
UP THE HILLS, The Biography of 
a Neighborhood ($2.50) shows what 
has happened to his own people in the 
farm country of lowa through two 
generations; and DEMOCRACY'S 
SECOND CHANCE, Land, Work 
and Cooperation by George Boyle 
($2.00) gives you both the philosophy 
and the only ‘practical means for 
achieving a society which is truly 
American and iruly Catholic. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
or your bookseller 
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RELIGION A PART OF 
EDUCATION 


“An education that unites intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious ele- 
is the best training for 
citizenship. It inculcates a_ sense 
of responsibility, a respect for au- 
thority, and a consideration for 
the rights of others, which are the 
necessary foundations of civic virtue 
—more necessary where, as in a 
democracy, the citizen, enjoying a 
larger freedom, has a greater obli- 
gation to govern himself. We are 
convinced that, as religion and mo- 
rality are essential to right living 
and to the public welfare, both 
should be included in the work of 
education.” 

PastoraL LETTER U. S. 
HierarcHy—1919 
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Mount Saint Mary's Coltege 
EMMITSBURG, MD. 


A Catholic College for men. Conducted 
by secular priests and lay professors. 


Courses: Classical, Scientific, Edu- 
cation and Business Administration. 
Decrees: Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. 


For further information address: Registrar. 
Limited Freshman Registration. 





THE +} aq 





COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the_ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE] 


Conducted by the wy of the Soci 
Holy Child Jesus. A lege for ¢ tholte’ 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
vania with power to confer Degrees in 

and Letters. J 


year abroad. For 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
Philadelphia on Line of the P. BR. 
Registra 
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Nazareth College and Academy 
Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year, 


Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 





Catholic country boarding and day sim 
Prepares boys for leading colleges. 
scientific schools. Competent, n 
faculty of priest teachers. Small 
seveenae Ry pupils) Y indi ? 
ntion. Tog! recrcatia. 
beautiful acres. Voeational guidance. iba’ 
8th grades limited. 22 miles from Phi: 
hia. Bus service. Terms low. Citaly, 
eadmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 

















COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
ng and Day School for Girls, Elementary and 


Boardi) 

High School Departments. State Affiliation. Music, 
Art, Painting and Commercial Subjects. Athletics, 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


ADDRESS: DIRECTRESS 

















Mini TaR 
A CADER! 


EFFECTIVE college preparation unde 
Brothers of the Christian School. Smil 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 16 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and oc 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate 
Catalog. 





book separated from paraphrases of 
the law and opinions about it. Given 
the whole law methodically ar- 
ranged, we could safely draw our 


own conclusions. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 10/6 


RANDOM HARVEST 
By JAMES HILTON 


In Random Harvest, the creator of 
the beloved Mr. Chips has given us 
another unforgettable character. 
Random Harvest is the story of 
Charles Ranier. The. plot is not un- 
usual—amnesia suffered from wounds 
in the First World War followed by 
recovery—but the treatment of it is 
definitely unusual. 

Charles Ranier is not a type but a 
character. Dreamer and scholar by 
choice, circumstances make him a 
great financier. On the surface a 


hardheaded businessman, but be- 
neath a man of strong emotions and 
great loyalty, he is truly a toy in the 
hands of the fates. Chesterton would 
have found great delight in Charles 
Ranier—for Charles was a living 
paradox. 

This is one of the finest novels of 
the season. Mr. Hilton’s reputation is 
enhanced by this book. We recom- 
mend it highly to our readers. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
A New Translation from the Greek 
By VERY REV. F. A. SPENCER, O. P. 
This first Catholic Translation of 
the New Testament from the Origi- 
nal Greek to be made in America 
made its appearance some three years 
ago; but due to the scientific appa- 
ratus of notes, references, indexes, 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


etc., with which the work is provide 
and the unusually elaborate natur 
of the printing, its initial price Ws 
necessarily prohibitive. As this receml 
re-issue, however, is to sell for about 
one-third the cost of the original, 
have no doubt but that this mont 
mental and long-awaited work 
Fr. Spencer and his several eminem! 
critics and collaborators (Fathes 
Callan and McHugh) will meet with 
universal approval in the English 
speaking world. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 2.50 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST 

By v. REV. CHARLES J. CALLAN, 0. P. 
Dr. Callan, who was_ recently 

chosen by the Pope to be a Consult! 

of the Pontifical Biblical Commis 

sion, endeavors “to simplify and dat 

ify these classic discourses and saying 
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ST. GEMMA 
The “Gem” of Christ 


[2nd Edition] 


A New 


Pamphlet 
of 


A New 
Saint 





By Fr. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. 

Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity ir embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 

An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl’s life. 


10 cents a copy 
Special prices for bulk orders 
Order from 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 








Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City lowa 











The America Press, New York. 








of our Lord, and to render them 
more easily and fruitfully usable 
for study, preaching, and medita- 
tion.” He treats each parable, para- 
bolical or proverbial saying, under 
five heads: the context and setting: 
the illustration or simile; the appli- 
cation of the illustration to the teach- 
ing or doctrine intended; the expla- 
nation of particular points of the 
parable that call for it; and the de- 
velopment of the more obvious les- 
sons of the parable. He follows the 
translation of Father Spencer, O. P. 

This book will greatly assist the 
clergy to explain the parables of the 
Sunday Gospels, though it is not 
limited to them. The laity, also, will 
derive much profit from reading this 
‘imple yet learned exposition of the 
parables. There is a detailed index. 
Joseph Wagner Co., New York. $2.00 


BRIEF MENTION 


CATHOLIC BELIEF, by Faa Di Bruno. 


Revised by Joseph Cartmell, D.D. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 2/6 
Dr. Cartmell’s revision of Catholic Belief brings 

up to date Faa di Bruno’s exposition of 

Catholic doctrine by adding chapters on vari- 

ous modern’ problems—Reunion, Catholic 

Action, Evolution, Communistic Atheism, etc. 

Catholic Belief was described by Cardinal 

Manning as “one of the most complete and 

useful manuals of doctrine for the instruc- 

tion of those who are seeking the truth and 
for those who have inherited it.” 


KINDLY LIGHT, compiled by Daniel M. 


O’Connell, S. J. 

$2.50 
“Second Cardinal Newman 
Prayer Book.” It is a companion volume to 
Heart to Heart, which included prayers, 
Poems, and devotional passages from various 
works of Cardinal Newman. The selections in 
Kindly Light were made from Newman’s well- 
known “Plain and Parochial Sermons.” 


Kindly Light is a 


MARRIAGE, by Martin J. Scott, S. J. 


The Paulist Press, New York. $.15 


This booklet will be helpful and instructive to 


young people contemplating matrimony. It 
contains chapters on Divorce, Annulment, Mo- 
rality, Birth Control, Separation, and various 
other matters pertaining to marriage. Discus- 
sion Clubs will also find the book a useful 
aid because of the outlines and questions 
which have been added to the book by Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, S. J. 


STUDY THE MASS, by Dr. Pius Parsch 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. $.25 
Study the Mass, Dr. Parsch’s synopsis of his 
larger work, The Liturgy of the Mass, has 
been translated and prepared for discussion 
groups by Rev. William Busch. It is a worth- 
while addition to the books and pamphlets on 
the Mass that have appeared in recent years. 


THE DRIVE FOR DECENCY IN PRINT. 
Vol. 2. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
This is the second annual report of the Bishops’ 
Committee sponsoring the National Organi- 
zation for Decent Literature. In the words of 
ost Reverend Francis P. Keough, who 
writes the introduction to the book, the re- 
port “contains a description of conditions in 
general as regards the circulation of objec- 
tionable literature, a summary of action dur- 
ing the past year to combat this evil by 
diocesan and local action, and certain recom- 
mendations looking to the formation of perma- 
nent organizations in all the dioceses.’’ 


CONVERSATION WITH GOD, by An- 
thony Thorold 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00 


This book is not intended as a thorough dis- 
cussion on the subject of prayer. Dedicated 
by the author to “the restless of heart,” the 
book provides suggestions and outlines prin- 
ciples for those who in these troublous times 
place their trust in God. 


HOLY COMMUNION, by 
Julian Eymard 

The Sentinel Press, New York. $1.00 

The spiritual counsels in this book are meant 
not only for men and women who lead clois- 
tered lives, but are intended for the lay per- 
son as well. The translation from Father 
Eymard’s French was made by Clara Morris 
Rumball. 


Blessed Peter 


SENTINELS OF THE KING. by Rev. John 
G. Hogan 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. $1.75 

Taking as the basis of his meditations the saints 
of God and the feasts of the Church, Father 
Hogan in this excellent book summons his 
readers to a vigorous, persevering love of 
Our Lord, and a genuine, practical love of 
neighbor. The book contains twenty-nine com- 
positions. 


MARGUERITE BOURGEOYS AND HER 
CONGREGATION, by Sister St. Ignatius 
Doyle 

Garden City Press, Gardenvale, Que. 


An _ interpretation of the work of one of 
Canada’s outstanding women, the foundress 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame, written 
by the skillful pen of Reverend Mother 
Ignatius Doyle. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SIGN 








N ADDITION to our established busi- 
ness as outfitters to the clergy, we 
now introduce a complete line of cus- 
tom tailored clothing for the laity— 
priced at the reasonable figure of $28.50 
and up. 


FINE QUALITY MERCHANDISE, 
EXPERTLY TAILORED. 


We specialize in filling promptly mail 
orders for both the clergy and laity. 


JAMES EMMONS 


1l EAST 48th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CATHOLICISM 


IN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
By Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P. 


A unique and thought-pr king p of 
the Church's doctrines. Practical for adult Catho- 
lics, it is also informative for non-Catholics. 
Single copies, 50¢ 
Ten or more, 40¢—postpaid 


MOTHER OF MERCY MISSION 
112 West 9th Street 
Washington North Carolina 

















PRAYING THE MASS 


WITH MARY 
More than a Mass prayer book. A 
unique message to lovers of Our 
Blessed Mother. A_ hitherto unpub- 
lished secret way to her holy intimacy. 
A key that unlocks a flood of most 
special graces. A Marian word that 
quickly changes the water of Faith 
into a glowing wine of fervor. 
Send 35c for one copy; $1.00 for 
three. De luxe edition, $1.00. 
SENT PREPAID 


REV. P. M. ENDLER, 
BOERNE TEXAS 














INDEX FOR 
THE SIGN 


Orders may be placed now for 
the annual Index to Volume XIX 
(August, 1939—July, 1940) of 
THE SIcn. 

Librarians, study club members, 
students, families, and individuals 
have requested this Index. It 
makes reference easy to this past 
years 768 pages of information 
on current events, history, inter- 
national affairs, literature, fiction, 
education, sociology and _ other 
subjects. 

We suggest that you bind each 
year’s copies of THE Sicn. You 
will find in them a surprising 
amount of accurate, timely, and 
varied information. 


INDEX 10 cts. per copy 
ORDER NOW 
THESIGN UNIONCITY,N. J. 











COUNFRATEHNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


Prayer of Jesus in the Garden 


In THE height of His overwhelming sorrows, Jesus does not 
yield to feelings of impatience or indignation, as we are wont 
to do when adversity befalls us. He has recourse to God by 
prayer. As God, He does not pray. Because, as God, He is in 
all things equal to His Eternal Father and can do whatever He 
pleases. But He prays as Man, who has need of divine help to 
be supported in his human infirmities. He prays, also, as head 
and guide of His Church, to teach us, by His example, that we 
must have recourse to prayer in every distress and necessity, 
especially of the soul. 

See, my soul, how He makes His prayer! Humbly, reverently, 
on His knees, prostrate with His face on the earth, as though 
unworthy to lift it toward Heaven. He even chooses to be as the 
least of men. 

Let us consider: If our Saviour, the Man-God, seeks nowhere 
but in prayer for relief in His anguish, how will miserable men 
like me presume to think they can bear up against tribulations 
by their own strength without prayer? Are we stronger and more 
constant than He? I shall speak for myself, proud, ignorant fool 
that I am! Is this what Jesus teaches me—that is, to seek relief 
by converse and distractions with men when overtaken with 
sadness, sorrow, or sloth? Oh, how slow I am to seek help from 
God, when some proud passion disquiets and disturbs me! 

Oh my God! I am grieved at my want of fidelity in following 
[hy instructions, and imitating Thy example. My Jesus! grant 
me, I beseech Thee, a little of that holy fervor with which Thou 
didst make Thy prayer to Thy Eternal Father in the garden. 
Give me, also, some of Thy sincere humility. Help me to remem- 
ber Ihee in the time of prosperity—and forsake me not in the 
hour of adversity. 
PASSIONIST MONASTERY, 
WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DIRECTOR 







GEMMA'S LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 





S \INT Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 


For the Month of February 1941 


a : en ne of ares ee EE 371556 
Its Pa een bbe: ee | for the Holy Communions .......... 37,884 
conversion of the millions of Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 22,678 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- ~ sank wap eae ag beeeeee 49/825 
: . enediction Services ......... 09 
sions in Hunan, China, and to Sacsiices, Sefictings ......... 33,669 
obtain spiritual comfort and Stations of the Cross ......... 13,356 
strength for our devoted mission- basis to — yt mage oe 16-753 
: 4 reads of the Five Wounds... 2,42 
arie S. One should have the gen Ofleritigs of PP. Blood ....... 4% 
eral intention of offering these Visits to Our Lady .......... 35,650 
prayers for the spread of Christ's eae ak Hing shay east? 30,298 
peo eb eads of the Seven Dolors.... 2,094 
Kingdom in China. ; Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 1,945.409 
All requests for leaflets, and all Hours of Study, Reading ay oo 921,562 
correspondence relating to Gem- Hours of Labor ..........-.. 318,506 
ma’s League, should be addressed Acts of Charity & Zeal ....... 57,062 
al ‘ Prayers, Devotions ........... 141,718 
to Gemma’s League, in care of Hours of Silence ............ 30,601 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. Various Works .............. 80,273 
512 





Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. W. E. Carr, Ph.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Waldron 
Rev. Lucian Johnston 
Mother M. Ursula 

} ag, Mary of Immaculate Conception 
Sr. Mary Emmanuel (Manley) 
Sr. M. Vitalis (Kessler) 
Catherine J. McCabe 
Henry J. J. McDonald 
Mary Palmer 

Margaret Breen 

John Bender 

Edwin Koerth 

Katherine Martin Mayer 
Anna G. Shea 

Frank Foertschbeck 
James Ryan 

Mary Ledger .. 

Thomas Brett 

Mary McAvoy 

Margaret ay Flynn 
Mary Grim: 

Patrick J. Collins 

Harold Lonergan 

Mrs. J. F. McEnaney 
John M. Garrahan 


Mrs. Wittiam a Pulleyn 
Charles P. D 

Michael J. _Meardle 
Mrs. M. Busch 
Thomas E Flynn 
Theresa McGrisken 
Mary Cushing 
Elisabeth P. Leonard 
Samuel Francis Brady 
John Raymond Eifler 
Lucy ——. 

Sarah McG 

Francis Callanan, M.D. 
he ag He lark 


‘ n 
ig Faddis 

Mrs. | ee ae 
Fred R 
Germion a = Sexton 
Mrs. George Morrison 
William H. Barron 
Mary Louise Meagher 
Mary J. Barr 
Enos Jos. Aubrey 
Mrs. Walter F. Little 
Joseph Rimele 
Martin Hogan 
Mary MacDonald 
Charles Lehmann 
John Roche 
Edward Moore 
Louise Laugel 
John Wagner 
William ray’! 
Marguerite Callery 
Catherine Doyle 


Margaret Stack 
Patrick | cme 
Sophye. Koch 
Hugh J. Chrisholm 
Rose De Nicola 


0! 
Catherine J. Sullivan 
Anna E. Fitzgibbon 
Theo. Naumann 
Mary A. Ford 
Francis W. Gillen 
J. G. Callaghan 
Sarah — a 


Mrs. J. T. 8. yde 


Catherine Meagher 
a E. Malone 
Mr. ee 
Jim Hitew % 

Maria A. Haggerty 
Mary E. Byrne 
Barbara Ascherl 
F. 8. Taverner 
Melvin Taverner 
Ellen Healy 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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“Weronica’s Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 


14th St., Union City, N. J. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Twenty-Seventh Season of 
The Famous Lenten Drama 


Presented and Produced Under the Supervision of 
FATHER CONRAD, C. P. 


February 16 to April 9, 1941 


THURSDAY & SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 
MATINEES EVERY SUNDAY AT 2:30 
Saturday Matinees for Children 25¢ 


All Seats Reserved, Prices .50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. 
Reduced Rates for Groups of 25 or more for Evening 
Performances only—Telephone Your Orders by Calling 


UNION 5-2325 
Write to Veronica's Veil Office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


DIRECTIONS: From all the main Highways to Hudson 
County Boulevard direct to 14th Street, Union City, N. ]. 
Four blocks south of “The Sign’”’ office and the St. Michael’s 
Passionist Monastery. 


Send a penny Post Card for 
your Folder and Guide—FREE 


% * * 


“Veronica's Veil” is sponsored by a National Committee of 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, many Priests and dis- 
tinguished Laymen and Women, and has won for itself a 
unique place in the religious life of America. Over Eight 
Hundred Thousand have seen it in the past. Millions will 
see it in the future. 


THE MOST POPULAR PASSION PLAY IN AMERICA 
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Reap 
Spiritual Benefits 1 
from Reading “Toil : 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


To the features of a regular prayer book 
this handy and attractive manual of 
devotion adds brief, stirring thought 
on the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ, 

$1.00 Leather Binding—$1.5 


THE PASSION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
by Fr. Martin, C.P, 


A book of simple, directive thoughts fe 
those who acknowledge the Passion @ 


something more than a mere historical 


incident. Decidedly helpful. ° $1. 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST 
OF DAYS 


by Fr. Camillus, C.P. 
A gifted missionary tells us in eloquent 
language of the three most memorable 
hours the world has ever known—thoseg 
in which the Son of God hung on thes 
Cross. It is a precious tribute that will 
warm the hearts of all readers. Priests) 
will find in it valuable help for theirl 


sermons on the Passion. $1.00 


ALL PRICES POSTPAID 


(Aches from Tie Sign ‘+ * UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











